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Book REVIEW - - - - - 


THEORETICAL PROBLEMS OF MENTAL HEALING. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


The Christian Religion as a Healing Power. By Dr. Ellwood Worcester 
and Dr. Samuel McComb. Moffat, Yard and Company, New York. 


1909. 

In an earlier number of the Journal we discussed some of 
the problems of the Emmanuel Movement (Vol. II, pp. 651- 
681) and we wish to take up some of the other problems as- 
sociated with it in using this sequel of “Religion and Medicine” 
as a text for it. We shall not here review the book and shall 
not take an attitude of criticism toward either its aims or its 
methods. Whatever limitations that movement may have 
they are not limitations of ethical or religious purpose and 
only the scientific sceptic who never understands the mean- 
ing of either ethics or religion in the process of evolution 
would take any uncompromising attitude against its objects 
and work. The present book is a defence of the authors’ 
work and is made up of two essays written for the magazines 
explanatory of the movement, with additional matter neces- 
sary to make a more clear summary of it than the larger 
work. Its defensive attitude and argument contain some de- 
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lightful animadversions against the authors’ critics and this 
is none the less interesting for its spirit of defiance and tone 
of occasional contempt for the bigotry and dogmatism which 
quasi-scientific men show in their treatment of it. What this 
soi disant scientific class seems wholly ignorant of is its nar- 
row-mindedness and intolerance and it is as well that some 
one should meet it with the kind of ridicule which it likes to 
heap upon matters about which it knows nothing. In this 
country it is high time to treat certain men with the utmost 
contempt until they awaken from their dogmatic slumber, or 
rather their arrogance and conceit, and recognize what the 
ablest scientific men of Europe treat as established truth. In 
this country the trouble with the average physician and scien- 
tific man is that he takes a popular interest in any fact as a 
reason for ignoring it or treating it with contempt, and the 
result is that the ordinary layman gets ahead of him, if not in 
the accuracy of his opinions, certainly in his perspective as to 
the nature of things. There is no excuse for this condition 
of affairs except the want of both intellectual and moral in- 
sight on the part of men who ought to know better. Dr. Van 
Eeden made this very clear in his article published in the 
“ World’s Work ” last fall. He explained the popular fads 
in connection with the “ New Thought ” movements as due 
entirely to the neglect which scientific men showed regarding 
very genuine facts and methods. He rightly referred all the 
crankisms of this country to the fact that the public could 
not find guidance and help where it ought to be given and an 
aristocratic temper has grown up where we ought to have 
had some realization of duty to the public wants. The New 
York Evening Post calls attention to the same spirit prevailing 
through the whole of our social organism and illustrates it 
from the field of “ sport’ where we get plutocratic snobbery 
at its worst. “An American took for a season or two a coun- 
try seat in England, and joined the local hunt club. As it 
was the custom for each of the members in turn to entertain 
the hunt at a breakfast after the weekly meet, the American 
signified his wish of sharing in this hospitality. ‘ Very well,’ 
replied the English friend, to whom he confided his ambition, 
‘but you'll have to drop your American snobbishness. The 
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Duke of 








, whose place is here, belongs to the hunt, and 
since you are an American, of course you'll be glad to have 
him. But remember that you can’t have him alone. You’ve 
got to have the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker, 
too, whether you want them or not. For they are all mem- 
bers of the hunt, on precisely the same terms as His Grace, 
tho he puts up the bulk of the money for the expenses.’ 

“There is no better illustration of the radical difference 
between English and American society, and of the more es- 
sential democracy of the former, than is provided by the or- 
ganization of sport in the two countries. Every great na- 
tional pastime affords a common meeting ground for all 
classes of Englishmen. Noblemen, gentry, and yokels come 
together on numberless village green each week for cricket, 
and, as players, there is no distinction between highest and 
lowest. It has often been said that it was this admission of 
all classes into the sports and pastimes patronized by gentle- 
men, that, more than anything else, discounted the effects of 
the European revolutionary movement by the time it reached 
England.” 

It is this same aristocratic tendency in America that keeps 
the educated classes from the recognition of both their duties 
to those on whom they live and their opportunities for ruling 
the world by directing the forces that take it madly off into 
all sorts of crazes. The educated classes too frequently de- 
spise the facts which do not originate with themselves and 
deliver their souls over to zestheticism instead of knowledge, 
or instead of duly adjusting the claims of both instincts to our 
interest. Afraid of the plebs they seek to govern them by 
concealing the truth and the effort only results in the plebs 
going off on their own responsibilities into the most ungov- 
ernable follies lying on the borderland of important truths. 
Neo-Platonism, which was the “ New Thought ” of Greece in 
her dying days, is an illustration in that civilization of the 
tendencies and the facts which the more scientific minds of 
that day should have respected instead of despising, and had 
they done so we might have been saved the orgies and de- 
baucheries of materialism. 


The authors distribute their contempt with perfect justice 
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upon their critics and go on their way with their work, and 
whether they ultimately succeed or not they will have done a 
service which the physician claims the first right to do, but 
shrinks from doing it. The movement itself will not come 
under consideration here, but I wish to take up several as- 
pects of the question which the book mentions and to make 
them texts for discussion. They might be taken up without 
any mention of the Emmanuel Movement, but as that work is 
the expression of two separate efforts of development it is 
well to associate it with the discussion of some fundamental 
ideas and their relation to the professions and aims that are 
associated with them. What I wish to discuss briefly, then, 
is found in the following topics: the clergyman and the physi- 
cian, God and Nature, sin and suffering, and methods of phil- 
anthropy. 

In all of these topics we meet the time old controversy 
between the materialistic and the spiritualistic interpretation 
of life and apparently both parties to the problem are wholly 
ignorant of the influences which divide them and that the 
issue must be fought out before any hope of reconciliation can 
be entertained. The church stands for the spiritualistic 
meaning of nature and life, and with its methods seeks to ad- 
minister to mankind with that point of view in mind. The 
scientific professions, ever since the revival of knowledge 
about the time of the Reformation, stand for the anti-spirit- 
ualistic view of things, and tho individuals may divide their 
allegiance between the two points of view the antagonism 
lies there noticed or unnoticed according to the intelligence 
of the man himself. 

The opposition between the two schools is represented by 
the two professions, the clergyman and the physician. Once 
they acted in entire harmony. This was when a theistic in- 
terpretation of the world was either not doubted at all, or the 
doubter was kept so in abeyance that he did not exercise any 
important influence. But until modern scientific methods 
and views began to prevail the clergyman and the physician 
went hand in hand. But the clergyman had the first place in 
the treatment of mankind. It was man’s soul that was the 
important thing to save and his body had only a secondary 
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importance. It was perhaps only a concession, under the 
Christian scheme, to the natural instinct of self-preservation 
that medicine got any place at all in the regard of men. With 
the habit of regarding the bodily life as carnal and to be sub- 
ordinated and tolerated only as an undesirable but unavoid- 
able dispensation of Providence, the vocation of the physician 
was not primarily to save the body but to relieve suffering 
and the clergyman was to save the soul. As the soul was the 
one important thing in the man the clergyman occupied the 
first place in the estimation of society and was first called in, 
the physician being merely his assistant and secondary help. 
But the development of physical science reversed all this. 
The old subordination of nature to the divine was reversed 
and the divine either denied or limited, and the natural, what- 
ever that meant, was put to the front and regarded as the 
primary point of view from which to estimate facts and 
causes. Materialism took the place of theism and spiritualism 
in the interpretation of things. The existence of a soul was 
denied and the body took its place in the estimation of men. 
The authority of the clergyman was allowed to decline and 
that of the physician stepped to the front. Men wanted their 
bodies saved, and’ besides not being the function of the clergy- 
man it was not in his power to do anything except for the 
soul, and with the existence of this questioned or denied there 
was nothing to do but to let his influence diminish and the 
whole interest of men concentrated in the prolongation of the 
bodily life. The physician adopted the materialistic theory of 
things and on the assumption of that view formed all his 
methods of relieving human pain and disease. He had’ the 
knowledge which men sought, interest in a soul having dis- 
appeared in the same ratio. The physician became the Sav- 
iour, and the minister was either not called in at all or only to 
dispel the fears of the imagination, and perhaps only in the 
Roman Catholic system is their any deep faith in this power. 
The Protestant is only half-hearted in his faith in the minister. 
He has been in the habit of relying primarily on materialistic 
medicine for the attainment of bodily and mental health, and 
the more he or any one else resorts to the physician for vari- 
ous mental maladies the more ingrained becomes the assump- 
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tion that mens sana in sano corpore is to represent corpus sanum 
as the primary condition to be attained. 

The whole issue comes to a very clear focus in the Em- 
manuel Movement. The clergyman looks first to the physi- 
cian and invokes his knowledge and aid before anything is 
done. Whatever the prudences may be in this course they 
are a concession to the primary importance of the medical 
man and his materialistic point of view. The authors recog- 
nize that science has the first claim on consideration in their 
work, but do not see that the conflict between that point of 
view and of religion has not yet been reconciled by any settle- 
ment of the fundamental question between them. If the phy- 
sician is to be called in first it must be for some reason based 
on the priority of matter over mind, or at least some condi- 
tion ruling in the relation which makes the clergyman’s func- 
tion nugatory until that of the medical man has been per- 
formed. Iam not here questioning his right to be first, as the 
materialistic point of view may be the correct one in so far as 
we are concerned now. The thing to be noted is the psycho- 
logical situation created by the advance of physical science. 
We no longer place the soul first in our estimate of values, but 
the body, and whatever value some may actually place upon 
the relative importance of the soul the dependence of it for its 
integrity upon the bodily conditions is not disputed or 
doubted. There is at least the tacit acknowledgment that 
physical science has won the right to deal first with the in- 
tegrity of human life, and all other issues are held in abey- 
ance or relegated to the field of faith which will not argue 
or fight. 

Now the clergyman in the older period of faith had only a 
spiritual interest in his patient or subject. He did not charge 
for his services in the individual case. His living was guar- 
anteed out of the general fund of the church and the individ- 
ual was served without special fees. But it was different with 
the physician. His was a material service and he was without 
a collective stir He was paid for his work. When the 
economic kin: . came in this service did not change its 
rights and ex; cations. The physician came to regard his 
services as a “business,” and not as a humanitarian work, and 
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the result to-day is that the practical services of the medical 
man are a part of the economic exploitation of the weak and 
suffering. He has no interest in his patients except to relieve 
them of pain for the money he can get. I do not accuse the 
profession individually of this policy. ‘Too many of them are 
as badly treated by their patients as any one could imagine 
them treating the patient. Hence I am not speaking of the 
individual physician, but the position of the profession in the 
organization of civil society and the many expectations of 
those who are educated for the vocation. It is true that 
many physicians have no other object than the mercenary 
man’s ideals. But there are exceptions enough, and tho the 
conditions of successful therapy are very costly in this age 
and so justify large charges, this fact can easily be made a 
cloak for covering up very different motives, and the medical 
world only represents the same situation that prevails in any 
and all “ business,” the pursuit of wealth. The humanita- 
rian aspect of their profession has been lost in the domination 
of materialistic evolution, not because it is particularly the 
tendency of medicine to do this: for I think the constant as- 
sociation with pain tends the other way, to say nothing of the 
interest to look at the matter from this point of view. But 
the whole tendency of the commercial and political world 
has been to adopt the maxim of evolution regarding the right 
of the strong, and no class of society ‘has wholly escaped the 
contagion. But as the medical man comes into close contact 
with the conditions that most require humanitarian consid- 
erations the natural pressure is brought to bear upon him to 
exercise them. But the materialistic point of view, as well 
as traditional habits and rights, has developed in his vocation 
more than in the clergyman’s—tho this is bad enough there 
—the economic spirit in the exercise of his profession. 

The physician relies for his power in this respect upon the 
intensity of men’s desire to live. Men will pay for this in 
proportion to that intensity, and as materialistic views of life 
prevail there is no counter motive to limit it. If men cared 
more for the culture of the soul and less for the bodily life 
they would pay less for the prolongation of the latter, and 
the physician would be in a less effective position for ex- 
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ploiting the world. The priest or intellectual man would 
vie with him for this influence. It is evident what issue has 
to be fought out here in order to bring the two parties to- 
gether. But it is interesting to remark how the mercenary 
appropriation by Christian Science of the physician’s extor- 
tions has been the incentive to the organization of psycho- 
therapy on a philanthropic basis, invoking the free services 
of both the physician and clergyman to counteract the mate- 
rialism of something that foisted itself on the world as a re- 
ligion, with a thousandfold less claims to the rights of it than 
almost any religion that ever possessed the confidence of the 
human race. If the crisis brings together the two profes- 
sions for a true conception of their functions, the clergyman 
and the physician, we may well excuse the madness which 
founded the movement against which the authors’ efforts 
have been a protest and a mission. 

It is another point that the issue between Christian Sci- 
ence and the Emmanuel Movement appears and opens up a 
far larger problem than either of these parties seems to real- 
ize. The Christian Scientist cuts the Gordian knot by deny- 
ing one of the terms in the issue: the Emmanuelist admits 
them both, but does not see the dilemma in which he is 
placed. I refer to the attempt to distinguish its assumptions 
and methods from those of Christian Science. In a sum- 
mary of what the Emmanuel Movement embodies and rep- 
resents the authors indicate their relation to the materialistic 
view of physical science and the idealistic view of Christian 
Science. 

“The Emmanuel Movement does not base itself on more 
or less speculative theories, psychological or theological, tho 
its leaders, like other educated men, may espouse this or that 
doctrine ; it is grounded on the proved conclusions of modern 
physiological psychology. It bases itself on the aphorisms 
of the unity of mind and body (with the corollaries of the in- 
fluence of mind on body, and the influence of the body on the 
mind), the complexity yet unity of the mind, the central im- 
portance of the will in the moral life, and the significance of 
social relationships for our well-being. It is in aim a re- 
ligious movement, and bases itself on the New Testament as 
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it is interpreted by modern critical scholarship. It believes 
that man is a religious being, that prayer is therefore an or- 
ganic instinct, which, like every other instinct, relates him to 
reality. It believes in the power of faith, and it asserts that 
the higher the object of faith, the higher will be the objects 
accomplished. It does not believe that its cures are due to 
any ‘miraculous’ agency, nor does it believe that there is 
any magic in the relief of suffering. On the other hand, it is 
not ashamed to acknowledge that the universe lives in and is 
sustained by the eternal life of God, and that this life is the 
source of all healing agency. ‘The Christian Scientist says 
of an act of healing, ‘ God does it.’ The confessed or uncon- 
fessed materialist says, ‘The forces of nature do it.’ It 
would seem to us to be more philosophical to say, ‘God does 
it in and through the forces of nature.’ ” 

Now the largest intellectual problems of the human mind 
are precipitated by the last few sentences. Had the authors 
not thus expressed their philosophic position the earlier sen- 
tences in the passage quoted might have suggested less scru- 
tiny and might have enabled them to escape a critical dis- 
cussion of the ultimate problems by the very elasticity of 
their language and the possibility of taking refuge in their 
merely descriptive intention. But in thus invoking the ac- 
cepted phraseology which embodies the philosophical theo- 
ries that the first part of the passage repudiates, we find our- 
selves in the big issue between theism and materialism again, 
and we may use the occasion as one to show what will have 
to be done to get some sort of harmony into the controversy. 

Now what is meant by affirming the “ unity of mind and 
body’? Does it mean any relation inconsistent with the 
materialistic theory which the authors reject? Materialism 
can admit this “ unity” as well as any other view, if you will 
only define the “unity.” The very talk about the unity of 
mind and body implies a philosophic theory of both of them, 
and the authors deny that they are founding their psycho- 
therapy upon any speculative theory. If this position be ac- 
cepted we do not require to suppose any “unity” or other 
relation between mind and body. We may simply look at 
the facts of “ suggestion” and the cure, simply relying upon 
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the uniformities of coexistence and sequence to prove that 
the cure is not casual. The materialist will have no difficulty 
whatever in adjusting himself to psychotherapy. He can 
admit as well as any one the causal efficiency of conscious- 
ness on the organism while he regards consciousness as a 
function of the body. There is nothing to hinder us from 
treating it as both an effect and a cause, just as any other 
phenomenon may be in the series of physical events. In this 
sense of definite relation between mental and physical events 
the materialist can talk as well as any one about the unity of 
mind and body, so that unless you define what you mean by 
such a doctrine it has no bearing upon the issue concerned. 

I may then ask again what is meant by this “unity”? 
Does it mean sameness in kind? If so what purpose is served 
by the expression in the problem? We do not talk about the 
“unity ” of the atoms in an organism, even when we suppose 
them alike in kind. Nor do we talk about the “unity ” of 
the elements in a chemical compound when explaining the 
relation between the various functions exercised by it. We 
do not talk about the “unity” of oxygen and hydrogen in 
water. Hence there must be some underlying philosophy 
implied in the expression by the authors. In fact, the idea is 
borrowed from the system which regards mind and matter 
as two kinds of substance or energy which are juxtaposed in 
existence for a time or made to live together, to use this ex- 
pression, for a time of probation. This may be true, but it 
is a system which is precisely what materialism questions, 
and it is the first duty of thinking men to settle whether this 
is the view to be taken of mind and matter, as a condition of 
applying cures depending upon the idea. 

The fact is that the conception of “ unity ” is an equivocal 
one and has no importance in any question of this kind until 
its exact import and relation to the issue is carefully defined. 
We talk about “organic unity,” “unity in kind,” “ unity of 
action,” “unity of purpose,” etc. The first, third and fourth 
of these “ unities ” are practically the same and may be called 
in more technical language teleological unity. This means 
that a group of things, whether functions or substances, may 
act in harmony toward a single end. The parts of a ma- 
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chine act in unity, harmony, or unison toward one result. 
Taken alone and dissociated from the organism which they 
form they could not produce the desired effect. Hence when 
articulated so that their actions are not free to go their own 
way but codperate to bring about one determinate end we 
speak of their organic unity and simply mean that, whatever 
their kind and nature, they show the harmonious adjustment 
of naturally distinct functions to one end. The unity is or- 
ganic and when it manifests purpose we express this by the 
term teleology. 

Now is this the “ unity ” the authors mean by the relation 
between mind and body? If so they assume what has to be 
proved that mind and body are different kinds of reality, sub- 
stance, or energy and that consciousness is not a function of 
the physical organism. Now this may be necessary for es- 
tablishing a foundation for religion, but it is not necessary to 
establish the fact of psychotherapy. This does not require 
us to suppose any “ unity ” of mind and body, but only a uni- 
formity of relation between certain mental states and the 
cure of disease, and materialism can do that as well as spirit- 
ualism. Before we can assume or assert this “ unity,” as it 
must be understood here, we require to prove that mind has 
a right to be considered an independent thing and not a func- 
tion of the organism, and this is the great issue which none of 
the parties will discuss or investigate, and’ yet assume to de- 
termine a policy which requires its solution. There will be 
no criterion for the regulation of psychotherapy systematic- 
ally until we know whether mind is anything more than a 
function of the organism. We may well establish the fact 
that consciousness is a causal member of the series in mental 
and physical events, but we shall not know the full meaning 
of this relation or be able to formulate it as is desirable until 
we ascertain what chemistry shows us in the analysis of its 
compounds, or that any complex whole will show in the inter- 
action of its parts. If the mind is only a function of the or- 
ganism I do not see any special value in psychotherapy or 
physicotherapy, for that matter. They would only prolong 
for awhile the thing we instinctively desire, but they do not 
satisfy the instincts to which religion appeals, or the philos- 
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ophy which starts with the assumption that mind and body 
are separate forms of energy. But the mere fact of psycho- 
therapy does not require us to decide this issue, tho the na- 
ture and extent of it may so require us. 

But it is not necessary to thresh out the relation of the 
facts to the theory of their explanation at this point. I was 
intent only on remarking the speculative metaphysics at this 
point where they were presumably rejected, and I want to 
discuss the same issue in the last relation expressed by the 
language about God and Nature or “ natural forces.” 

I must first remark the simplicity of the Christian Science 
theory. It is a frank avowal of a single cause for cures. Of _ 
course the Christian Scientists do not always, if ever, pro- 
pose a systematic theory of the universe that is intelligible, 
but that it is a monistic view and a flat denial of any and 
every form of materialism is clear to any one. Refusing to 
admit the existence of matter, like Berkeley, they being too 
ignorant to quote him, they explain everything by an act of 
God. This is a perfectly clear and simple theory. The ma- 
terialist who appeals to Nature does the same thing, except 
that he denies the existence of God and affirms that of matter 
as vehemently as the Christian Scientist denies that of matter 
and affirms the existence of God as the only cause. The 
authors whose ideas are under notice simply combine both 
positions and admit, as Christianity has done from time im- 
memorial, the existence of both God and matter, whether 
they regard matter as created or not. Nothing is said on this 
point. But their position is what we may call dualistic as 
opposed to the monism of Christian Science, on the one hand, 
and of Materialism, on the other. The issue becomes a per- 
fectly direct one at this point and the whole dualistic system 
has to meet the tendencies of all ages toward a monistic in- 
terpretation of facts. 

A sceptic might ask why Christians of any kind should 
object to the formula that “ God does the act.” Christians 
place God at the basis of everything and Christian Scientists 
do not violate any principle of Christianity, and especially the 
doctrine of special providence, in referring all acts direct to 
God. ‘Their theory is a perfectly simple one and quite con- 
ceivable as an intelligible explanation, whether we regard it 
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as the true one or not. I see no reason for attacking it from 
the Christian point of view, and hence it must be either some 
dislike of other accompaniments of the system or the feeling 
that something else besides God has to be assumed that 
prompts the authors to add a force or set of forces to the 
problem not admitted by the Christian Scientist. Evidently 
this set of forces is precisely what science insists upon in its 
point of view, namely “ forces of nature.” But what can the 
authors mean by saying that “ God acts in and through the 
forces of nature’? Do they admit realities in existence be- 
sides God? If so they should have told us more about their 
relation to God. Are they absolute and uncreated or are 
they simply created things brought into existence by the act 
of God. If they be the former we have two kinds of eternal 
reality in the world with corresponding limitations in the 
nature and action of God, tho the authors speak of him as 
infinite. Are we to suppose two infinites? Hardly because, 
even in that case, we have God limited by “ natural forces ” 
whether they be infinite or not. Had nothing been said 
about the infinity of God these points should not have been 
raised. The real question is as to their conception of the 
action of God, which is said to be “in and through natural 
forces.” This is the old deistic conception, the deus ex machina 
doctrine. It is a perfectly conceivable idea and accords with 
our conception of our own intelligent action on matter which 
exists besides us, and this regardless of the materialistic or 
‘ other theories to account for the facts ultimately. It has 
been supposed that this mechanical theory limits God, and if 
we make this limitation self-imposed, as John Stuart Mill in- 
sisted, there would be no objection. But it would suppose 
that matter had’ been created by God, as did the theologians 
of the past. 

But while the view of the authors is perfectly conceivable 
it has to face the tendencies of modern science to endow ma- 
terial elements with internal capacities for action. This tend- 
ency we should remark is disappearing in the new theories of 
the ether and its relation to matter, but where this new point 
of view is not accepted the older idea prevails which assumes 
that material elements have powers of action. When this is 
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supposed we may well ask where the line distinguishing such 
action from the agency of God can be drawn by the authors. 
The materialist does not draw the line. He remains satisfied 
with these internal “forces ” as a satisfactory explanation of 
all phenomena, and the idea of God is not invoked. Where 
then do the authors draw the line between what the “ forces 
of nature ” admittedly do and what God does? If the “forces 
of nature” are absolutely passive they might as well accept 
the statement of the Christian Scientist that “ God does the 
act,” since nothing can be attributed to matter as a “ force.” 
One of the needs of this age is a critical examination of the 
idea of God. The religious mind has been too unwilling to 
give it the critical discussion that clear thinking demands. 
It is in fact a conception which is a combination of poetry 
and science and for that reason appeals to a very large class 
of minds, tho it can preserve harmony in its ranks only on 
the condition that it is analyzed. But in an age which is ex- 
tremely interested in the nature of ultimate causes the con- 
ception of God must be one of the competitors for recognition 
and wherever poetry is eliminated from philosophic reflection 
the idea of God, as understood by the emotional type of mind, 
is sure to be ignored or the subject of controversy. But in 
all ages there is good reason to keep the poetic and scientific 
mind in harmony, as the best man will always see life and 
nature whole. But in some way the conflicts of the past 
centuries have made the scientific and poetic temperaments 
diverge, and the various interests of our institutions, religious 
and social, have enforced more silence regarding the idea of 
God than they have about “ Nature ” which easily becomes 
the subject of analysis. But the religious mind clings too 
strenuously to medizval conceptions of God, which, even tho 
they be true to the philosopher, are not comprehended by our 
democratic age in any sense that will enable the priest to 
sustain his ideals or his power. The idea needs revision, if I 
may use the phrase. As long as we regarded “ Nature” as 
carnal, or the embodiment of what was opposed to the Divine, 
we might sustain the ideality of the conception of God. But 
the moment that we regard “ Nature” as the expression of 
the Divine and do not seek in our ideals of a transcendental 
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life the conception of God, we are in a position which de- 
mands imperatively that we revise the idea and adjust it to 
the facts in which we find its expression. Any other way of 
dealing with it will be disastrous. We have so long lived in 
the intellectual belief that “ Nature ” had no satisfactory rev- 
elation of what we had made the Divine that the first conse- 
quence of taking the point of view which the idea of “ Na- 
ture,” under the supervision of science, creates, is to react 
against the idealism of the past, and we have either to protect 
what is good in that idealism or permit it to vanish with the 
logical tendency to take “ Nature ” in the light of traditional 
teaching about it. If we could abolish the ancient antithesis 
between God and “ Nature ” and recognize that the uniformi- 
ties of coexistence and sequence, or laws of “ Nature,” can 
be the only expression of what we can ever reverence as Di- 
vine, we may discover some point of reconstruction in the 
system, and not use the name of God in that undefined sense 
which drives science into perpetual hostility to idealism. 

This brings us to the fundamental question. What do we 
mean by the term God? What do we mean by the term 
“Nature”? What do we mean by “force”? What do we 
mean by Matter? 

In explaining any set of conceptions we must always ex- 
amine their relation to each other, if they have any. Their 
definition always involves this. In the case of the terms 
mentioned their history shows their relation to each other. 
The term God was adopted to suppose something besides 
matter for the explanation of facts, partly because the con- 
ception of inertia in matter required it. Besides it implied 
and always does imply some form of intelligence. The con- 
ception of matter excluded this intelligence in nearly all sys- 
tems of philosophy. The result was that God connoted the 
ideas of cause and intelligence, and in the Christian system 
the additional attribute of moral character including justice 
and mercy. Incontrast with this Matter denoted impersonal 
things and thus contrasted with God as personal, that is as 
intelligent “force.” The consequence was that appeals to 
“nature ” for explaining things were intended to imply that 
the agency in the case was not a personal one, not a purposive 
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power, but a blind unconscious “ force.” The two opposing 
schools were thus clearly defined in their attitude toward each 
other. 

Now when it comes to the materialist’s formula that “ Na- 
ture does all things,” I have only to say that this generaliza- 
tion means nothing to me until we know what “ Nature ”’ is. 
As we ordinarily look at it “ Nature” is the thing to be ex- 
plained, not the agent explaining anything. This is espe- 
cially true of the expression “ natural law ”’ the law being the 
thing to be explained, not the explaining agent. Now “ Na- 
ture’ is an equivocal expression. It means at one time the 
sum total of the facts observed in sense perception, and these 
are always the phenomena to be explained, not the explain- 
ers. At another time “ Nature”’ means the supersensible 
forces which we call “ matter,” especially in its elements. 
Whether they can explain at all or not will depend upon the 
powers ascribed to them and what we ascribe to them has 
usually been determined in a purely a priori manner. We in 
fact know very little about these supersensible realities. \Ve 
have been content for many centuries to talk glibly about 
atoms, “ material forces,” etc., and now some of our scientists 
tell us that they are not ultimate at all, as we have so long 
supposed, but are created out of ions and electrons, modes of 
ether, whatever this or these may be, and some scientistis tell 
us that all of them, atoms, ions and electrons alike are purely 
products of the imagination. If they are this how can we 
ascribe powers to them or explain anything whatever by 
them? ‘They seem to be invented to get rid of personal ex- 
planations. In any case they. are of no service until they are 
more clearly defined and their existence established. 

The phrases are used with the intention of explaining 
something by them. All explanation names some cause or 
condition that accounts for the occurrence of an event and 
unless it so means to do it does not explain. A case is sup- 
posed to originate or initiate events, even tho it happens it- 
self to be caused by some other agent or condition. Its very 
purpose is to indicate why any particular event occurred. 
Thus if I say Cesar crossed the Rubicon I mean that a certain 
act was performed by Czesar, the act as an event was caused 
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by him. Or if I say that John Wilkes Booth assassinated 
Abraham Lincoln I mean to say that the cause of Lincoln’s 
death was a particular act of Booth’s. I think of the one 
event as conditioned and initiated by the act of a given agent. 
It explains it by showing what cause initiated it. It is so 
with every statement intended to name a cause of events. 
Now what causal agency is indicated in the statement that 
“Nature does so and so”? What do I mean causally when 
I say “ Nature cures a disease”? What causal idea lies at 
the basis of the term “ Nature”? If the term means the 
sensible world of sense perception it is once and always the 
effect, the phenomenon to be explained, and not the explain- 
ing cause, as I have already remarked. We cannot say in this 
sense that “ Nature cures.” It is itself the thing to be ex- 
plained by causality. On the other hand, if we mean the 
supersensible world of matter, we are in a metaphysical field 
in which certain problems will have to be solved before we 
can say anything about its being a cause at all. If the super- 
sensible world be as inert as we suppose the sensible world 
to be we have the same problem in it as in the sensible world, 
and our cause would have to be sought outside of it. If we 
make it self-active we introduce the idea of God into it and 
can no longer call it “ Nature” without assuming that the 
two terms are synonymous. To conceive “ Nature” as 
causal is to open the way to its identity with what it is sup- 
posed to exclude. The fact is that the phrase “ Nature does 
this or that” is only descriptive. While it has the same form 
of expression as a causal sentence its real meaning is only a 
statement of fact. That is, it merely indicates that the event 
occurs and the causal form of expression simply conceals this 
fact from us. Its only value is in intimating that we are ig- 
norant of the actual cause, while the phrase “ God does this 
or that” expresses causality by virtue of the fact that the 
very conception of God implies cause. But to attribute the 
direct causal act of any and all events to God brings us into 
certain difficulties involved in thus associating a being defined 
by all the perfections with actions that do not reflect that 
character or personality. Hence with the seepticism that the 
contrast arouses we resort to the idea of “ Nature ” and con- 
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jure with it as if we were explaining when we are only de- 
scribing. We become the victims of verbal habits and forget 
that “ Nature” only indicates facts and not causes. When 
we are ignorant of the real causes it is convenient to conceal 
that ignorance behind a mask of supposed knowledge. The 
idea of God represents the most general processes of the cos- 
mos which are obtained by observing phenomena for long 
periods of time and over large areas of space and noticing 
that they merge toward some intelligible end which appears 
to be rational. But the smaller events of the moment do not 
reflect in them any clear indications of this “far off divine 
event.” Hence the danger of appealing to this idea as the 
cause, for the reason that it is liable to connect with it more 
of the general purpose than is the fact. We must first learn 
how finite events are articulated with the aims of the infinite 
before we can be sure that the mind will catch the true color 
of the passing moment and the touch of the infinite that 
lingers there. Until that time it is well simply to recognize 
the facts and the uniformity of things, substituting law for 
cause, but not allowing ourselves to be deluded by the sub- 
stitution. 

The scientific man is quite as much exposed to the same 
illusion in his phraseology. ‘“ Nature cures disease ” sounds 
as an effective alternative to the agency of God and we easily 
forget that it is only a subterfuge for facts and laws which 
still remain to be explained causally. What science should 
learn is that its primary task is to ascertain the Jaws of things 
and that it does not assign the cause when it discovers only 
the uniformities of phenomena. The consciousness of a non- 
coterminous relation between the defined idea of God and 
the facts which are supposedly explained by that agency 
tempts him into the opposite illusion of explaining things by 
the idea of “ Nature ” when, in fact, he only discovers a fixed 
order which seems to him incompatible with the idea of a free 
will which is supposed to define the conception of God while 
it is associated with the notion of caprice at the same time. 
But if he realized that the conception of the Divine is ex- 
ceedingly elastic and may be a compromise or combination of 
the capricious and fixed, just as “ Nature” is he might have 
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more intelligence regarding the functions of his own work. 
This is to ascertain the facts of “ Nature” whether they be 
fixed or unfixed. He is of course preéminently concerned 
with the uniformities of the cosmos, as the condition of mak- 
ing human conduct rational at all, or at least adjustable to 
the needs of men. However much he may or must use the 
term cause he should recognize that it is usually a merely 
description term and expresses thus the uniformities of co- 
existence and sequence or Jaw rather than any ultimately 
initiating agency. Practical life requires us to know the uni- 
formity of the relation between antecedent and consequent, 
whether we choose to regard it as causal or not, and we do 
not always require to investigate whether the antecedent is 
an effect or not. All that our ordinary affairs require to 
know is the uniformity of the relation between antecedent 
and consequent and the evidence for the constancy or fre- 
quency of the existence of the antecedent. What the causal 
efficiency may be we may not need to know. Perhaps we 
should require to analyze what we mean by causality in the 
case, but practical life, at least in its immediate needs, may 
not require to consider any technical and metaphysical ques- 
tions of causality, and if it does not the descriptive use of the 
term will suffice to indicate the constancy of the facts which 
we have to regard in conduct. 

Hence what the scientific man needs to learn is that “ Na- 
ture ” is but an expression for facts of experience and not the 
name of any cause whatever. This is especially true as long 
as we ascribe inertia to matter as its essential property. It 
thus becomes the thing done, the effect, not the thing doing, 
the cause. It is not explanatory, but the fact requiring ex- 
planation. Any other view of it only exposes the scientific 
man to the charge of ignorance, unless he gives a satisfactory 
metaphysical account of it. As a supposed causal agent it 
only distinguishes the idea of impersonal from personal causa- 
tion, and when it comes to this the fundamental question will 
be whether “ Nature ” is constituted by a reality that is inert. 
If it be inert it cannot explain or originate a single phenom- 
enon: for causality means initiation, if it means anything 
whatever. The necessary course for the scientific man, 
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therefore, if he is to remain consistent, is to abandon inertia 
as an essential property of matter or to insist that his only 
function is to investigate the Jaws of phenomena. ‘The for- 
mer course identifies “‘ Nature ” and God as free agents and 
removes all controversy about the problem. The latter re- 
mains consistent with the theological view, tho it either sus- 
pends judgment as to knowledge of it, or searches for the 
point where the idea of God and “ Nature” become coter- 
minous. This may involve an elimination of the illusions in 
both of them. 

The religious mind constantly forgets what object was 
served in the history of Christianity by the idea of God. 
Modern theism makes us believe that the existence of God is 
the first essential doctrine of Christianity. This was not true 
of its origin. The primary ideas of Christianity historically 
and logically were the immortality of the soul and the broth- 
erhood of man. The story of the resurrection was regarded 
as the evidence of immortality, and the existence of God was 
either taken for granted as a doctrine not to be doubted or as 
a psychological and logical consequence of believing in im- 
mortality. It was only after the age of miracles began to 
fade that men saw the need of proving the existence of God, 
and also of maintaining, and perhaps proving, his moral char- 
acter. Greek philosophy had admitted the existence of the 
Divine as a cause, but held to no such attributes of moral 
character as it thought had to be defended, tho often similar 
phraseology in this respect often characterized the ideas of 
Plato and Aristotle in their description of God. But when 
men became sceptical of the claims made by Christianity as 
to immortality, or at least of the evidence for it, the consola- 
tions which the belief brought did not vanish from human 
hearts and they sought in their idea of the Divine a defense 
for their hopes. Hence it became exceedingly important 
that they should ascribe to God those attributes which would 
make their faith and hopes defensible. The Greek idea of 
the Divine was more nearly associated with the order of 
“ Nature” and only when Christianity sought to set up an 
antithesis between the natural and the supernatural did the 
temptation arise to make the Divine transcendent in charac- 
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ter to the cosmic order. Ascribing to it infinite intelligence, 
justice and mercy, a benevolent attitude toward man, was the 
basis of defending the possibility of immortality when direct 
evidence was not producible for this belief. Hence arose the 
habit of referring all phenomena to his agency and the func- 
tion of Providence became ethical as well as causal, teleolog- 
ical as well as ztiological, much more than it ever appeared 
in previous speculation. 

In the plans of the Emmanuel Movement, reflecting on 
the above remarks, it ought to be apparent that it is only a 
scientific interest that is concerned with the causes of cures 
and an ethical interest that is concerned in the relief from suf- 
fering. Unless the belief in a Divine causality associated with 
any specific case be necessary for causal action there is no 
necessity for invoking the idea of God in the therapeutic 
question, and if the cure can be effected without a theory of 
causes, there is no necessity for making that theory a requi- 
site in the process. The main point is the facts or the laws 
of causal nexus. It is here that the authors might better see 
the real problem before them. It is not a theology, but a 
science of facts. If the idea of God is necessary in order to 
produce the conditions for effecting cures then the problem 
is the philosophic or scientific one of showing that the facts 
of “ Nature” justify or necessitate the belief in it. Other- 
wise there is no necessity for considering it at all. What we 
require is to know the laws of phenomena regardless of the 
question whether they are “ natural” or supernatural. It is 
only the remoter interest of faith. regarding other matters 
than therapeutics that is concerned with the formula about 
Divine or other cures. The primary object of accepting the 
Divine was not curing disease but establishing the ground of 
hope in the future life. Curing disease is a material interest, 
unless we can prove that it has some relation to spiritual de- 
velopment, and it is certainly not the primary object of as- 
serting the divine existence and providence. If we know the 
facts one philosophy is as good as another for the adjust- 
ments of the present. It is only when we come to estimate 
the future that one system of beliefs may have an advantage. 
Theism was intended to sustain the hope of immortality and 
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not to redeem the present life which was naturally carnal. 
Whatever of salvation came to the present was a condition of 
getting the future. This view was modified by the concep- 
tion of probation applied to the present. But in no sense was 
theism thought of as a therapeutic agency, and it would seem 
to remain to this age, which has to abandon nearly all the 
claims of traditional religion to science, only the impulse of 
philanthropy to justify its existence, and the interest in living 
the carnal life which its earlier history despised preserves its 
relation to medical ideals. The older view conceived God as 
a spiritual being more interested in man’s eternal salvation 
than in curing his bodily diseases. But now we seem to have 
adopted the materialist’s conception of life and represent God 
as employed in supporting this, and no evidence of the out- 
come which former ages used in determining his really spir- 
itual nature. 

If the authors intend to rely upon the established faith in 
the existence of God they must limit their work to those who 
already have that faith as a condition of utilizing it in thera- 
peutics. There can be no reason for using it unless the idea 
is capable of putting into operation the agencies supposedly 
concerned in therapeutics, and unless it has this efficiency 
there is no reason for insisting upon theistic postulates of any 
kind in their system. On the other hand, if they expect to 
apply their mental therapeutics to subjects not in sympathy 
with theism as here speculatively conceived they must either 
fail of their desired result or engage in scientifically proving 
the existence of God. The latter problem brings them into 
the scientific field again where they have to ascertain the 
facts which may determine a theistic belief. If they do not 
determine for the sceptic any such belief we shall have to see 
whether any knowledge of the laws of “ Nature” lead to ef- 
fective psychotherapeutics, and if they do we may raise the 
question whether a theistic scheme is at all necessary for the 
practical results. In any case they are limited in the applica- 
tion of their doctrines. 

I do not doubt the efficiency of theistic beliefs for affecting 
conduct and health in many persons. Hence I am not de- 
bating the integrity of that belief. I am only showing that 
the scientific problem is still before us in an age which does 
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not so readily accept theism as the past did. With this situa- 
tion the first important step is to determine our facts and 
laws, and we may then ascertain whether we can read from 
them the indications of some sort of providential agency in 
the problems of health. In the meantime psychotherapeu- 
tics, if it has to depend upon science must investigate facts 
and determine the laws of mental healing as prior to deter- 
mining their relation to the idea which we express by the 
Divine. This can be assumed only where it is not accepted, 
whatever the reasons for it. 

There is another important aspect of the authors’ prob- 
lem. The reader cannot escape observing the interest in the 
relief of suffering which pervades the book under notice. 
There is a passionate sympathy with suffering displayed and 
with it the desire to relieve mankind from it. But I think 
readers will fail to mark any deeper conception of the problem 
associated with suffering than the physician has. The pri- 
mary impulse of the authors’ effort seems to be to heal cer- 
tain kinds of diseases. No fundamental questions are raised 
on that matter. In the earlier period of Christianity suffer- 
ing was supposed to be the natural and’ legitimate conse- 
quence of sin. The authors do not discuss that question. 
They treat suffering as if it were purely an accident, and not 
as a consequence of sin. They fall into the prevalent idea 
that our first business is to remove pain from the world and 
ask no questions whether it is the proper punishment of the 
individual for his violations of the laws of “ Nature” or 
Providence. The physician basing his views and profession 
upon materialism does not inquire after sin. He may show a 
man what the consequences of his conduct are, but his inter- 
est is in curing him of the consequences of his sin, not in 
preventing his sin. Indeed the more sin and the more money 
that goes with it the better for the physician, accepting the 
economic conception of life. The older religion told man of 
his sins and how to avoid punishment by not sinning. The 
new doctrine is to let him sin and then try to escape the nat- 
ural and proper consequences of it. 

Is this ethical? Does not Christianity and the religious 
idea of life generally teach that the first thing is the avoidance 
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of sin or wrong? Is not the priest’s duty the first one to be 
regarded in the community? Have we any obligation to re- 
lieve men of suffering when their lives are vicious? Is not 
the duty of relief limited to accidents? Should not men be 
left to their sufferings when they insist on violating the laws 
of God or Nature? Is not that the gospel of evolution and 
the struggle for existence to which we all reverently bow? 

Now to indicate a fundamental ethical law which must 
govern all rational society and individuals. This law is the 
law of desert. It means that every man should receive the conse- 
quences of his actions. ‘This is the principle of rewards and it 
is not possible to regulate individual or social conduct with- 
out taking it into account. A good man should have the 
benefit of his actions, and a bad man should have the reward 
(malefit) of his actions. We organize our whole system of 
social rewards and penalties upon this principle and we can 
do nothing else if we expect to have civilized society or eth- 
ical men at all. In civil society we do not seek first to re- 
move the pains inflicted for crime. We try to prevent the 
sins that make punishment necessary and when we cannot 
prevent the crimes we insist on having the penalty remain. 
In all private matters we insist on the justice of the law of 
desert and do not seek to meddle with its incidents. If a 
child will not take warning from advice about putting its 
finger in the fire it must suffer the consequent pain. If a 
man insists on intemperance there is no final remedy for the 
consequence but to reform his habits, etc. Everywhere this 
law is the only rational one for action. 

Now the authors in the Emmanuel Movement have not 
put sin forward as the primary cause of suffering and they 
propose to relieve pain without first ascertaining whether 
pain should be relieved. Pain, in fact, is an ethical phenom- 
enon as well as a remedial one. It is not the first thing to 
consider and the authors’ religion makes that clear. But 
they have adopted the physicians’ conception of disease, 
namely as a thing to be eliminated regardless of its cause. 
To the strict moralist this is not the right policy and the 
gospel of evolution as well as religion teaches this fact. The 
law of desert teaches that pain and suffering that are inci- 
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dents of sin should not be removed unless assured of moral 
reform. The authors do not touch upon this issue. They 
act as if suffering is to be relieved at all hazards and without 
reckoning with the phenomena of sin. Medicine, as I re- 
marked above, treats suffering and pain as accidents and does 
not inquire into causes, except to discover means to escape 
their effects. Medicine is not an ethical function. Perhaps 
it should be, but as it is in the present age it is a means of 
trying to escape the consequences of sin without reforming 
morally. The Emmanuel Movement—and Christian science 
too, for that matter—has fallen into line with this tendency 
and disregards the first function of ethics and religion in its 
primary motives and conduct. At least that is the appear- 
ance of its passion to relieve suffering and pain. The law of 
desert, the most fundamental law of ethics and of evolution, 
seems to be wholly ignored. 

But I imagine the reply to this might be that, whatever 
the law of desert may be or require in the abstract, the prac- 
tical working of things makes suffering an accident and hence 
it is entitled to relief regardless of the whole question of sin. 
This is to say that our old interpretation of sin was in error 
- and that what we have regarded as the just consequence of 
sin is in reality an accident. 

There is much to be said in favor of this position. The 
older view regarded sin purely from the point of view of the 
individual and not of society and the complex conditions that 
limit human freedom and responsibility. In modern times 
with our larger view of evolution, heredity, environment and 
all the influences that affect conduct we have exempted the 
individual of much responsibility and while we may not alter 
the general principle of desert we may apply it differently. 
The authors under review might then well reply, that so far 
as the individual is concerned he is not the only sinner and 
that his deserts may have to be shared by the body politic. 
They may claim that, so far as the individual is concerned he 
may not be the only sinner and so not the only person to be 
considered in the law of desert. That is, suffering and pain 
may be accidents so far as that law is considered, and while 
we should seek to remove the sin that causes the suffering 
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the sin is less in the individual than in the social organism. 
Hence they may think themselves justified in treating suffer- 
ing as an accident to be treated according, either by ignoring 
the law of desert or by insisting that its incidents are not 
what the older theory of responsibility assumed them to be. 

I quite agree with the pointedness of such a reply. I ac- 
cept the fact that it represents a great truth and that the older 
view of sin as a purely individual affair is not always correct. 
It is true that much of the pain and suffering of the world is 
quite as much the consequence of other people’s sins as of 
those in the individual sufferer. Hence the instinct to re- 
lieve suffering without first asking who the sinner is may 
have its defence, at least a partial defence. But we should 
note what view of society and its reforms is involved in this 
position. The law of desert still holds good. If we seek 
only to cure disease and suffering without regarding their 
causes we must terminate in disaster, whether we treat sin 
as individual or social. We cannot escape the duty to reckon 
with sin because we find that its incidents are relatively ac- 
cidental. It will not suffice to relieve suffering and’ not re- 
move the sin. We shall only be repeating the labor of Sisi- 
phus. We must still endeavor to deal with the problem from 
the point of view of sin. But this involves social reconstruc- 
tion. 

Is the Emmanuel Movement working in that direction? 
Has either this exposition of its plans or its practical endeav- 
ors discussed that subject? On the contrary it has wholly 
evaded the real problem of sin, whether individual or social. 
It cannot assume the position of the physician and treat suf- 
fering as an accident without either dismissing the question 
of sin from the whole problem, whether individual or social 
or choose between the older and the new conception of sin. 
If it takes the older view it must insist that the question is 
purely an ethical one of reforming the individual. If it takes 
the newer view it must reform society, and that was the 
fundamental ideal of Christianity, tho it expected to reform 
society by reforming the individual. If it regards pain and 
suffering as pure accidents, not the just consequences of sin, 
either individual or social, it must abandon Christianity and 
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identify itself with materialistic methods of escaping the bad 
consequences of our actions. 

These are the problems that have to be solved. We have 
to face the question whether we shall approach the issues 
from the ethical or the medical point of view. The spirit of 
democracy demands freedom of conduct and that means prac- 
tically that a man shall be exempt from the restraints that 
have usually been placed upon his actions. Freedom gen- 
erally means the right to be relieved of responsibility and 
hence the whole tendency of modern civilization in its wor- 
ship of liberty, instead of the duties which the older view of 
Christianity imposed, has been toward ignoring sin and re- 
garding only pain and the desirability of its removal without 
seeking the simultaneous escape from sin. And this is true 
regardless of the question whether the problem is to be con- 
sidered from the individual or the social point of view. But 
we are not going to escape the law of desert so easily. It 
will have its course, and the great problem of healing must 
reckon with it. It must ultimately take the ethical point of 
view as the first one and relief from pain and suffering must 
be secondary. It must make its peace with the implications 
of evolution, the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest. If these are the first and last commandments we 
may ask why interfere with them in our policy. If we are 
not to be guided by them in the treatment of disease we must 
have some view of the individual commensurate with our 
ignoring of those laws. We have to decide whether it is the 
body or the soul that shall be the point of view from which 
to estimate our values. Merely curing disease or relieving 
suffering does not require us to go beyond a materialistic 
physiology for our standards of worth and if the survival of 
the fittest be our measure of value the spiritual conception of 
man does not enter into the question. Sin may well be ig- 
nored. But if we are to assume the ethical position we must 
settle the gospel of responsibility. Either we must make the 
individual responsible for suffering and so attack the problem 
from its cause in the sin of the individual, in which case we 
should not relieve suffering until we were assured of the in- 
dividual’s reform, or we must make society the sinner and 
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offer a social solution, unless pain be regarded merely as ac- 
cident. In both we shall have to determine a criterion of 
values. I mean the value of the individual. What is it 
about the individual man that makes protection from the 
consequences of sin or mistake necessary? Or what is it 
about him that makes it necessary to subordinate society to 
the individual? Have the authors settled this fundamental 
question? Will readers find any realization of what the 
problem is in the book? Why assume the materialistic posi- 
tion in a problem avowedly spiritu’‘:stic? Why insist on 
Christianity which endeavors to correct sin and at the same 
time press the problem from the point of view which denies 
the Christian system? All these are questions that will 
have to be answered before psychotherapeutics or any other 
therapeutics will accomplish their proper object or succeed 
in helping the attainment of an ideal. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
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by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


A SYMBOLIC AND APPARENTLY PREMONITORY 
DREAM. 


January 8, 1907. 
I dreamed last night that I was obliged to make my way to 
a place that seemed to be my home in the blackest darkness, over 
an almost impassable road. I struggled along as best I could 
and finally some of my family built a fire out of doors to guide 
me home. It was on a hill and my mother and others of my 
family were there, but I did not know which ones. 


JANE R. GRIFFING. 


Feb. 3d, 1907. 


I received the above memorandum from Mrs. Griffing yester- 
day when I called on her. She and the daughter told me that 
she, Mrs. Griffing, took ill on Jan. 10th, two days after the sym- 
bolic dream and after having written out this memorandum of it. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


New York, July 22d, 1906. 
Mrs. B. has just told me this evening that she dreamed last 
night of having lost a front tooth and that she has always found 
it a sign of something unpleasant soon to happen in her life. I 
make this note to test whether any coincidence happens to fulfill 
the premonition. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


New York, Sept. 11th, 1906. 

On July 30th Mrs. B. informed me with tears in her eyes of 
the loss of a very dear friend, but did not remark that the inci- 
dent had any relation to what she had told me on the 22d. I 
did not remark the coincidence at that time, but on accidentally 
noticing my note some weeks later, I wrote to Mrs. B. to tell 
me the date of the death of her friend. The reply, dated August 
23d, was that he had died on July 25th. It would require a 
number of such coincidences to remove the objection of chance, 
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but the coincidence in this case is possibly significant, and that is 
all that can be said. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


AN APPARENT WARNING. 


The following is second hand, as the reader will observe. 
It is symbolic apparently, but at least resembles some attempt 
to awaken attention in a dangerous situation and before it is 
too late. One can imagine that all other efforts to reveal the 


danger had failed and that this final resource was tried at the 
critical moment. 


July 1, 1905. 

My father was a man of many gifts and great intellect. His 
whole life was devoted to uplift humanity. 

Mother was unimaginative, practical and unsentimental. 

One evening, 8 P. M., after attending a meeting together 
when young people they took a walk. It was dark. My father 
told my mother of his love and asked to marry her. Suddenly 
he stopped, pulled her back and said, “ Did you see that dog go 
by?” “No, there is no dog.” “It ran past us just now.” M 
refused to believe and then they discovered that they were at the 
edge of a precipice and that one more step would have been 
death. This was a quarry in a field and there had been a railing 
round the quarry but the earth had crumbled away to the edge of 
the railing which was left insecurely perched on the brink. 
Mother is confident there was no real dog there, but that it was an 
apparition sent to warn them of peril. 


HELEN CARRINGTON. 


The following case depends for its value upon the meas- 
ure of identity between the hallucination or vision and the 
actual cut and bleeding at the later date. The lady’s own 
statement is all that can be interrogated in that matter. The 
repetition of the vision is the interesting incident as well as 
the apparent coincidence. 


Salem, Dec. 30th, 1907. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir :— 
I don’t know that it will be of any interest to you but write 
to say that on Friday evening, Dec. 15th, as I sat tracing some 
faces my left hand appeared covered with blood. I held it to 
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the light and examined closely and found that there was none 
there. Was a little surprised, as I thought I might have cut my 
finger. In a few minutes looked at it again and found as before 
that my thumb and fingers were covered with blood. The third 
time it disappeared. I spoke to my sister about it and wrote 
down the day of the month. On Christmas morning while pre- 
paring my dinner, in cutting a piece of squash, the knife slipped 
and cut my thumb on my left hand. It looked exactly as it did 
on the evening of the 15th. 

That is all that has happened of late. There are times that 
I hear and see a great deal and should I do so again, if of any 

interest to you, will kindly inform you. 


SARAH E. GLIDDEN. 





Jan. 5, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir :— 

My sister, Mrs. Glidden, said you wished me to write out 
a statement in regard to what she told me about seeing the blood 
on her hand. She saw it on the 15th and the next morning she 
told me about it. She said that while tracing the faces she saw 
blood on her fingers and on Christmas day, while cutting a piece 
of squash, she cut her finger quite badly and it looked exactly 
as she saw it on the 15th. 


E. D. GETCHELL. 


Salem, Jan. 2d, 1908. 
Dr. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir:— 

Yours received. Mrs Getchell, my sister, will write and 
state to you what I told her in regard to my hand. You need 
not return the bit of paper that I send as I can remember that I 
saw it on the 15th of December and I cut it on Christmas day. 


MRS. GLIDDEN. 


New York, Jan. 3d, 1908. 
I received Mrs. Glidden’s letter this morning and with it the 
little note which she says she made at the time she was drawing 
the faces and which was mentioned in her previous letter. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Salem, Jan. 13th, 1908. 
Dr. James Hyslop, 
Dear Sir :— 
As you asked me to inform you of anything I saw or heard 
I write to say that this morning about five o’clock as I lay in my 
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bed I saw the ocean and a large steamer. I saw a large wave go 
over her side. I saw her disappear stern first. I could not tell 
whether all went down or not as I was not near enough. It was 
morning of the 13th. 


(MRS.) SARAH E. GLIDDEN. 


[No word of verification or failure was ever written re- 
garding this experience.—Editor. ] 


PREMONITION AND VISION OF THE DYING. 


The following case is interesting as complicating a pre- 
monition with a vision of the dying associating the person 
who instigated the dream and the person whose life was con- 
cerned. The dream of itself would not be more than sym- 
bolic, but with the vision of the dying it is more striking. 


May Ist, 1907. 

I met Mrs. L. E. Bates a few days ago and the present 
account is in response to my request that her dream be recorded. 
I found her an excellent witness especially that she was exceed- 
ingly sceptical in her views of this whole subject tho as anxious 
to have evidence of a future life. She had, in her many experi- 
ences with mediums, been keenly perceptive of their weaknesses 
and had remarked the little facts which betoken fraud. She had 
come to the conclusion that the whole craft consists of frauds. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


It was night and I had gone to sleep when suddenly a vision 
as plain as day, just as though a stage curtain was drawn aside, 
and two beautiful shrubs, a snowball and a hydrangea, very tall 
for bushes, and perfectly laden with the whitest of blossoms, 
not a tint of any color on them, was before me. On the top of 
the bushes a light snow had fallen. My husband was in front 
of them dressed in evening dress and looked at me with a smile. 
He broke off three snowballs, pointed to the snow that covered 
the bushes and vanished. I found myself sitting up in bed and 
said, “ That was not a dream, it was my husband and he has 
come to warn me of my death.” He was dead and one little 
daughter, and I thought the third blossom meant me. This was 
in the winter so I commenced to prepare for death. Had a 
married daughter living West. Informed her of my dream. She 
too, seemed to think it my death warning. This daughter was 
what | thought in perfect health and a beautiful woman, but on 
the sixteenth of March she passed away with what the doctors 
said was paralysis of the heart. Her sickness was of short dura- 
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tion but she said just before she died, “ Why, there is Papa, yes, 
that is Papa sure.” Mrs. Bates’ husband was not living. 


L. E. BATES. 








PREMONITORY DREAM. 


It hardly requires to make any comments on this experi- 
ence, as it has very good corroboration. 


Harrisonville, Missouri, Aug. 6, 1906. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 

New York City. 
Dear Sir:— 

Some years ago I was much interested in your articles 
printed in Harper's Magazine concerning your investigation of 
the Piper clairvoyant case. I have always been more or less 
interested in these questions of obscure psychology, and, I, last 
summer had an experience of my own, which I| thought it might 
be worth while to give you for use, if you saw fit, in any future 
publication of yours upon these questions. 1 am an unmarried 
man of about thirty years and have a small nephew (the son of 
my oldest sister) of whom I am very fond and who is very fond 
of me. Some time last August or September (I would have to 
investigate to fix the dates exactly) I had a vivid dream concern- 
ing my nephew, who is six years old. I saw him taken out 
from under the wheels of some vehicle, the exact nature of 
which I could not tell, and was informed by some one attending 
him that he was badly hurt but was assured that the wound 
would not be fatal and that he was not then dead. This dream 
(which was something like a vision) impressed me so much that 
| imparted it to another sister of mine before the breakfast time 
that morning. Later | warned my niece (older sister of the little 
boy) of what I had dreamed, and told ‘her to be careful in 
watching her little brother, as automobiles were being used in 
the town, and it might have meant something of this kind. A 
night or two after this I was at my elder sister’s home, and still 
the dream was so impressed upon me that I told her of the cir- 
cumstances and asked her to be careful about letting the boy play 
in the street. About two weeks or a little more after this dream 
my elder sister’s family purchased a carriage and some'ten days 
after this, one evening returning from a short trip to the country, 
the boy in question fell off of the step of the carriage in front of 
the back wheel of the vehicle, was run over and his right leg 
broken square off close up to his hip. The doctors said had it 
been an inch higher it would have instantly killed the boy. 

Now, in view of the fact that you accounted for the seeming 
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prophetic feats of Mrs. Piper, by supposing clairvoyant thought 
reading, even to the reading of the sub-liminal records of those of 
remote connection with the person present, it struck me that this 
instance of a prophecy in a dream, pure and simple, without the 
possibility of anything of this sort about it, might be of some 
interest to you, and might aid you with your other data in arriv- 
ing at conclusions in such matters. I have no theory about this 
matter and, in fact, had never believed in prophetic dreams prior 
to this, but of course am now like Horatio, admonished that there 
are more things in heaven and earth, etc. 

Hoping that you will not think this an intrusion, and that 
you may perhaps derive some interest, if not use, from this 
incident. 

I beg to be, Yours very truly, 
E O. J 





Marshall, Mo., August 30th, 1906. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir:— 


In reply to the questions you ask in regard to the accident 
will say I remember of Mr. J——— telling the dream previous 
to the accident. Am not quite sure of hearing him tell of it more 
than once but think he did the day of the accident. 

Do not remember how long before the accident. The acci- 
dent occurred a little over a year ago about the middle of August, 
1905. I desire that no names be used. 

Sincerely, 
S 


— 





Harrisonville, Mo., Sept. 3, 1906. 
James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir:— 
As near as I remember here are the answers to your ques- 
tions. 

1. “Do you remember Mr. J——’s telling of the dream 
before the accident?”’ Ans. Yes. 

2. “ Do you remember how long before the accident he told 
you?” Ans. About a month. 

3. “Do you remember whether he told the dream in your 
presence more than once or not?” Ans. He told it two or three 
times in my presence. 

4. “Do you remember approximately, at least, the time of 
the accident?” Ans. About the 14th of August, 1905. 

Sincerely, 
S D 
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Harrisonville, Missouri, Aug. 18, 1906. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

New York City. 
Dear Sir:— 

Your favor of the 10th inst. at hand. Concerning your first 
interrogatory, I cannot give the exact date of my dream, having 
made no memorandum of it, and being very immethodical in 
this respect, but am safe in saying that it was near the 20th of 


July, 1905, either a day or two before or after that specific date, 
of which now I am not sure. 


2. My sister’s names are Miss M J and Mrs 
H. D . My niece’s name Miss S D . These 
were all told, four or five weeks before the accident, of my dream, 
separately and on different occasions, and then all together one 
evening when Mrs. E Ss , another niece, was also 
present. The address of all these is Harrisonville, Missouri, 
except Mrs S who lives at Marshall, Missouri, now, hav- 
ing moved there since this occurrence. 


3. No, my sister’s family were not thinking of purchasing 
an automobile at the time, but were having a carriage made for 
them which was afterwards completed and was the carriage 
which ran over the boy; but of this fact I was hardly aware at 
the time, having merely heard that they were baving a carriage 
made and paying no further attention to it. An uncle of mine 
here had purchased an automobile about a week previous to my 
dream. 


4. As to the dream. It occurred, I should say, between 
four and five in the morning, after I had awakened from my 
night’s sleep, and had returned to the sort of napping or dozing 
which we sometimes indulge before arising. The reason I spoke 
of it as perhaps more in the nature of a vision than of a dream 
was because of its briefness, singleness and distinctness of de- 
tail and on these accounts its convincing effect, which led me 
to relate the dream to my sister, Miss M J , at the 
breakfast table. She said that she had also dreamed of my 
nephew, in fact, she mentioned of having dreamed of him first, 
which induced me to tell my vision, as I was always averse to 
giving any credence to dreams, and rarely repeat anything which 
I may have dreamed, in fact dreaming very little. Her dream was 
simply an indefinite conglomerate and rather grotesque mixture 
of evil bodements, the main character of which seemed to be that 
the nephew was sick or not well in some way. As I say, there 
were no other incidents connected with my dream than the sight 
‘of my nephew being extricated from beneath the wheels of a 
vehicle, and the report by merely automaton seeming attendants 
that he was not killed but seriously hurt. 
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5. I did not think of any other person nor see any con- 
nected with the dream. I do not recall any other dream of this 
character, either of my own or of my acquaintances. A friend of 
mine, Mrs. James T. B———, of Kansas City, Missouri, once had 
a premonition of a waking character, which was fulfilled. The 
accident of which my dream was an exact prophecy occurred 
about August 14th, 1905, being from four to five weeks after the 
dream. 

Perhaps I misconstrued your explanation of the Piper phe- 
nomena, or failed to remember the results as stated satisfactorily, 
having read the articles some years ago, but I remember that 
your idea was something of the telepathic nature. Hoping that 
this information may assist you and thanking you for courtesy 
in this matter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
E——— O. J 


The same or very similar questions were asked of the next 
correspondent, and the answers will explain themselves. 


Harrisonville, Mo., Aug. 27th, 1906. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir :— 

As to the dream I had the same night that my brother had 
that remarkable dream of the injury to our nephew, I cannot now 
recall any of the details of it as it has been quite a while ago, 
but remember distinctly of speaking at the breakfast table of 
having dreamed of this little nephew who is quite a favorite of 
my brother, when he then told of the vivid dream he had also 
had. I do not care to have my name used in connection with 
this but if can be of help will answer the questions you ask. 

1. Yes, very distinctly. 

2. About five or six weeks. 

3. Yes, he told me of the dream the next morning. Then 
was with him when he warned the mother of the boy to be care- 
ful about letting him get out in the street where he could get 
hurt, and then related his dream again to her. 

Yours truly, 
M . 

P. S. My dream occurred the same night and in the same 
house as my brother’s. 





PREMONITION. 


The writer of the following letter sent to me a copy of it, 
the original, as the letter shows, having first been sent to Dr. 
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Hodgson. The writer was very prominent in the politics of 
this state at one time and occupied a high position in official 
functions of its government. I know the gentleman person- 
ally and his veracity needs nothing said in its defence. What- 
ever difficulties may be conceived in his narrative they must 
be sought in other connections than the gentleman’s honesty. 


Feb. 23, 1901. 
“Richard Hodgson, LL. D., ete. 
Dear Sir :— 

Replying to your letters of 21st to Mrs. C and myself. The 
facts follow: 

The room in which I sleep has two beds standing foot to 
foot about five feet apart. My bed stands nearest the door enter- 
ing from the hall. One night about a month since I dreamed 
that my mother, who has been dead nearly twenty years, entered 
the room from the hall, passed down beside my bed looking at 
me, and stopped at the foot of my wife’s bed. The impression 
was so strong that I awoke. In the morning I related at the 
breakfast table the dream, and my wife immediately said “ how 
strange that is, for I dreamed last night that your mother came 
into the room and leaned over the foot of the bed just as she 
always used to when she came into the room when I was sick. 
She made some remarks about the care of my mother and said 
that Fred said that she (Mrs. B.) would not be with us a great 
while.” Fred was a brother who had died many years ago, and 
whom my wife never met. This made so strong an impression 
on her that she awoke, but as neither knew the other was awake 
of course there was no fixing the time of the dreams. 

Should you desire to make any use of this matter, you will 


oblige me greatly by refraining from publishing my name there- 
with. 























Yours truly, etc.” 
Mrs. B., the mother of Mrs. C, died the following June 12th. 






DREAM. 


The following dream would perhaps be called premoni- 
tory. The story tells its own meaning. The reader will ob- 
serve a contradiction in one point in the letter, tho this is 
possibly qualified to take away its sharpness. It was not 
possible to obtain the corroboration desirable. 
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Gaines, N. Y., Nov. 12th, 1905. 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :— 


I note by October number of Woman’s Home Companion 
an article entitled “Strange presentiments and Dreams that 
came true.” 

The following is an account of a dream I had a year ago 
which I believe is quite as unaccountable as any referred to in 
your article. I can swear that every word of the following is 
the truth. 

On October 5th, 1904, I was coopering in Spencerport, a 
small town on the Falls branch of the N. Y. C. and H. R. Rail- 
road. After supper I sat down to read the evening paper as 
usual. About the first article that caught my eye was an account 
of a daring jail delivery at Albion, a village twenty miles west 
of Spencerport. As Albion was my home town I was naturally 
interested, and read the whole account which did not exclude 
a description of the jail breaker. A reward of $25.00 was offered 
for the detention of each of the five men who had made good 
their escape. 

I was thinking of the delivery reward, etc., before falling 
asleep. This fact partially explains my dream. I could not 
decide whether to telephone for descriptions or to go to shop and 
earn four dollars the next day, but my dream decided this for me. 

I dreamed that I started out early in the morning after a 
jail breaker. That I rode a wheel north of Spencerport to a road 
which runs from Albion to the nearest large city, Rochester. 
Here I rode up and down the road till I met a man whom | 
seemed to know to be the man I wanted. I clearly remember 
his dress hat, shoes, coat, trousers, etc., also his eyes, black, 
bright, sparkling and flashing alternately. I believe his eyes 
were what stuck in my memory when I awakened early the next 
morning. ‘Those eyes haunted me so I had but one course to fol- 
low. I took my wheel and started out on the road I had dreamed 
of. Though I had never been over the road, in fact, did not 
know that such a road existed, I knew just where the cycle path 
crossed the road and when I got to the main east and west road 
just as well as though I had travelled them every week for a year. 
Everything looked natural, the building on the corner, the trees 
beside the cycle path, and even the landscape. 

The weather was stinging cold early in the morning but 
I rode up and down the road to keep warm, and about eight 
o’clock was not at all surprised to meet my man under a large 
tree, just where I had dreamed of meeting him. And the man, 
eyes, clothing, everything the same, even voice, size and actions. 
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I was so positive as to his identity that I telephoned to 
Rochester for an officer to come and meet us. The man was the 
ring leader of the five jail breakers and spent the following night 
in his old cell at Albion. 

After thinking it over I decided to say nothing about the 
dream, accordingly I told the reporters I had seen the man before. 

I soon parted company with the $25.00 reward, but the mem- 
ory of that dream will always stay with me. 

Though the thought sometimes makes me feel creepy, yet I 
can stand an occasional dream at $25.00 each. 

Very respt. yours, 
GUY STAINES. 





Gaines, N. Y., Nov. 28th, 1905. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
N. Y. City. 
Dear Sir :— 


Your letter of the 24th inst. received and contents noted. I 
will answer your questions in order. 

2. I did not tell anyone of my dream before I went after 
the man as you can imagine I was afraid of being laughed at. 

3. I believe I did describe the man in my story which you 
have. He was in every way just as I described him. I remem- 
bered, as I tried to picture him while looking for him that morn- 
ing, that he had black trousers very badly torn at the seat and 
black eyes and hair. Though I instantly knew him when we 
met, yet I cannot say positively that | remember anything but 
his piercing eyes, and trousers as | dreamed of seeing the man. 

4. The man was about two miles north and east of Spencer- 
port when I first saw him. 

5. The road of which I dreamed is the only one, so far 
as I know, running due north from Spencerport. I knew there 
was such a road. Had walked on it a few rods every day. It 
formed the main street of Spencerport. But I did not know 
anything of the road north of the village and in my dream I 
saw houses, fences, trees, etc., that proved to be realities the next 
day. I also remember of looking for the turn in the cycle path 
where it crossed the opposite side of road and it was right where 
I expected to find it. 

6. The man was travelling with another man but they were 
not together when I first met him or when I met him in my 
dream. 

7. You can find an account of the jail breaking in any 
Buffalo or Rochester morning paper of Oct. 6th, 1904, I believe. 
Am sure there was an account in “ Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle,” “ Post Express,” or “ Buffalo Courier.” 
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As you are enough interested to write for particulars I will 
enclose the account from one or two papers, trusting you to 
return them to me, as they are the only souvenirs I have of my 
strange dream. 

8. The man’s name was James Walsh. 

9. Walsh was held for grand jury, found guilty of original 
charge of robbery, burglary, or grand larceny. He is now serv- 
ing a term in prison or penitentiary. You can learn all about 
that from Orleans Co. records. I should, perhaps, be somewhat 
interested in his whereabouts and future, as he used considerable 
energy in telling what would happen to me when he should again 
be master of his own movements. But I have not as yet learned 
when I am to take my medicine. 

10. No, this is my only experience in dreaming out my 
future. I am quite content to wait for whatever the future has 
for me. I have had several dreams that came true in a rather 
remarkable way, but never of any importance. Yes, I can give 
any number of references but do not the facts in this case prove 
themselves? Perhaps the best guarantee as to character I can 
give you is the fact that I have filled the position of solicitor, 
organizer for the “ Home Correspondence School” of Spring- 
field, Mass. They do not employ fools or crooks. Seriously. 
I will refer you to any business man in Gaines. A. A. Appleton, 


Town Clerk. Wm. Briar, Supervisor. M. A. Appleton, Post- 
master. F.H. Latin, M.D. All of the foregoing can be reached 
at Gaines, N. Y. I have two favors to ask. Please return en- 
closed newspaper clippings. Please let me know where my story 
or dream is to end. Book, paper, pigeon hole or waste paper 
basket. 


Very truly yours, 
GUY G. STAINES. 
Gaines, N. Y. 


P. S. You will note by newspaper accounts that I was sup- 
posed to have seen the man Walsh when he was arraigned. I 
do not know when he was arraigned, but if you care to get the 
date I can probably prove by my diary that I was not in Albion, 
as I was there only occasionally and certainly never saw Walsh. 

G. S. 
The following letter gives the confirmation of the escape 
of James Walsh from jail. 


Albion, N. Y. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir :— 
In regard to one James Walsh breaking jail here in 1904 I 
can find no record to that escape, but am told by one of the 
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officers that was here at the time that he, with four others, es- 
caped by way of the slide in the elevator, and he tells me that 
Walsh was the only man recaptured after two or three days 
liberty. 
Respectfully, 
GEORGE S$. CALLAGHAN. 


Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass., 
Dec. 6th, 1905. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 
519 West 149th St., 
New York City. 
Dear Sir :— 


Replying to your esteemed favor of the 4th inst., no one 
here is personally acquainted with Mr. Staines. We have had 
business dealings with him, however, and they have been of such 
a nature as to cause us to place a good deal of confidence in the 
young man. 

Very truly yours, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


F. Arthur Metcalf. 


PSEUDO-PREMONITION. 
My Dear Brother :— 


On Saturday, July 7, while making preparations to go to the 
seashore on the following Thursday, the thought flashed through 
‘my mind, this time next week [you] will not be living, some 

accident is going to happen to me. It made rather a strong im- 
pression upon me and the same feeling came to me again, per- 
haps twice or three times during the week following, each time 
with great vividness. When Saturday, July 14, came, however, 
I had about forgotten it and did not even think of my presentment 
when a suggestion was made by my brother that we go for a sail 
that afternoon. However, after we had started for the yacht, 
this thought struck me with very sudden force. This is the day 
Iam to meet my death. I felt a strong inclination to refuse to 
go but knowing that the rest of the party would laugh at my 
fears, I kept quiet and went. For the first twenty minutes of 
the ride I felt very nervous, but the feeling passed away and 
absolutely nothing happened to mar the pleasure of the afternoon 
and no accident happened to any of us during our stay. 


HENRIETTA HYSLOP. 
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SUBLIMINAL ASSOCIATION. 


On one occasion, I cannot remember the date, I was riding 
along on the street car when suddenly a very clear image of 
the College Campus at Hanover, Ind., came before my eyes. 
I had attended school there several years before but had not 
thought of the place for many months and was at a loss to know 
why the Campus and buildings should appear so plainly before 
me when I was thinking of things very far removed from 
Hanover and could see nothing about me to suggest the old place. 
Presently I became conscious of some one near me humming 
the tune of an old college song I had often sung while there. 

HENRIETTA M. HYSLOP. 
Sept. 24th, ’06. 
Washington, D. C. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir :— 

Will you please send me three application blanks and cir- 
culars for the American Society for Psychical Research. I can 
get you one member, I know, and perhaps another. I suppose 
members and associates will have access to any general meet- 


ings which may be held. 

I enclose the account of a dream which my mother had in 
Feb. 1861. She spoke of it to me many times and at last I made 
her write it out for me. My father is still living and remembers 
her waking him up that night to tell him of it. My mother was 
a gentle, quiet, reserved woman, never given to exaggeration. 
I thought you might be interested in the account. 

Yours truly, 
(MISS) MARY F. MERWIN 


She always thought it a prophecy of the war and that the 
second part meant still worse trouble. She dreamed it three 
times consecutively that night. 


March 6th, 1892. 

In the latter part of Feb. 1861, I was living in Port Jefferson, 
L. I. I knew very few people and had heard nothing in regard 
to the great war which was so near. I went to rest as usual 
one night and in my next consciousness was standing on the 
steps of the house in which I was reared in Delaware Co., N. Y. 
more than two hundred miles away and facing the south. My 
first impression was that I was the only living creature there. 
There were no people in the house, no cattle in the fields, no 
chickens, no living thing about. I thought it very strange but 
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my attention was immediately fixed on a puff of smoke coming 
over the hill from the south, instantly followed by two others. 
Then volley after volley came in from the south, replied to from 
the east and from the west. The air was filled with the sound 
of far off angry voices. This continued till the air was darkened 
as I had once seen it in my childhood during a total eclipse of 
the sun. I walked down the steps and round the house to see 
how things looked in the north. There the ground fell away 
in a long slope of three miles to the Delaware river and rising 
out of that depression came a perfect human hand but made of 
fire, the fingers closed, the index finger pointing south. There 
was no mistake, the hand was perfect. I could see the nails and 
the veins. It rose rapidly up to the dark clouds and started 
south. After going a little way it seemed to meet with some 
obstruction, was heaved up and down and finally pushed back 
a little but after a while moved on steadily and went out of 
sight in the south. I followed it round the house mechanically 
and struck against the garden fence before I knew it. Then I 
waited, thinking I should see it again, but all at once I knew I 
should not, and turned to go into the house. I had taken but two 
or three steps when a bright light shone at my feet. Looking up 
I saw a long bright opening in the dark clouds and the head and 
shoulders of a man walking rapidly out. He was clothed in a 
long robe, had sandals on his feet and a halo round his head. 
His right arm swung by his side and on his left he carried a roll. 
He stepped out on a dark cloud, took hold of the roll with his 
right hand and drew out an arm’s length, then a second and then 
a third, and as he did so I saw that it was covered with blood, not 
spattered or splashed, but as if it had lain and soaked init. Then 
he took hold of the end and shook it three times over the earth 
and at the last shake I awoke. The dream or vision was three 
times repeated with the greatest exactness and each time I awoke 
with the last shake of the man’s hand. A peculiarity of the 
whole thing was the distinctness with which I saw everything. 
The light was bright as the brightest sunshine and yet I could 
look at it without hurting my eyes. 


NON-EVIDENTIAL PREMONITION AND APPARITION. 
Boston, Mass., December 6th, 1907. 


Dear Prof. Hyslop :— 


My parents have resided in the town of for twenty 
years more or less. With them resided my brothers, Howard 
and Everett, (twins), and sister, Marguerite. My mother had 
been under a good deal of nervous strain. There was much 
talk about giving up the house for the winter and settling in 
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Boston. My sister, Marguerite, was to be married the middle 
of November. My brothers were engaged. My wife said to me 
about the first of November, that things were at such a tension 
at the ———— home that she thought there would be some kind 
of a crisis. Naturally, this worried me and caused mental de- 
pression. In the latter part of November I drove from the 
center of ———— to my father’s estate in front of which is a house 
which he owns. In the bay window of the house as I passed, 
I caught a reflection which interpreted itself to me as a coffin. 
The previous remark of my wife’s came into my mind and caused 
me to be depressed during the day. My sister married and re- 
moved to Italy in December, my father and mother went south 
in January, he never to return, dying in Washington. Today the 
house is closed, my mother is in Europe, one brother lives in 

in the house referred to as scene of vision and the other 
brother in Boston. 

To me this is merely a chain of coincidences. To me the 
illusion of the coffin was the reawakening of the previous words 
of my wife upon seeing a reflection, probably, of a table. 

My father had a dislike to all matter pertaining to psychical 
research. He would never listen to stories of apparitions or of 
other phenomena of any sort. Not feeling very well he went to 
Washington last February. After staying there a week and. not 
feeling better, he went to Savannah where it was found he had 
acute diabetes. In the course of ten days he went back to 
Washington where he took to his bed. On Nov. 29 he died at 
5.20 P. M. At half past one he saw an apparition of what he 
claimed was a beautiful lady floating in the corner of the room. 
He had been more or less delirious all the morning and was 
delirious, in all probability, at the time of the apparition. He 
spoke of her as a very beautiful lady whom he would like to talk 
to and had to be restrained from getting out of bed to do so. 
With him, at the time, was a nurse and my brother. I had just 
left his bedside to go to lunch and was told of the vision at about 
half past two after returning from lunch while he was still alive 
and while he was trying to get out of bed on the side of which 
he saw the vision. 

I am sorry to say I do not think my brother would feel like 
giving you the details. After seeing the apparition my father 
was very restless, seemed to be looking beyond the people in the 
room as if he were studying invisible presences, and then sank 
into unconsciousness which was continued until the end. 

This is all I can think of now. I have been stirred up to 
writing you this by starting to read your manuscript. 


Yours very truly, 
H. B. T———. 
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ACCOUNT OF A PROPHETIC VISION. 


About 12 years ago the Theological School with which I 
was and still am connected, had no building of its own, and we 
were very anxious to find some one who would build a home for 
us. One day while I sat in my room in good health and wide 
awake leaning on my table with my head resting on my hands, 
I suddenly had a peculiar and very vivid experience. I seemed 
to be able to see the future for five or six years to come, and I said 
to myself I will look over the ground for that Theological build- 
ing; but was disappointed, it was not there. I did, however, 
see two other new buildings on Packard ave. (our chief street) 
opposite each other. One was a low building of ordinary ap- 
pearance which I did not further examine. The other I looked 
at with some care and saw it 50 ft. high and 400 ft. long on the 
street, made of black stone and its ruling idea of architecture 
was a semicircular arch. I entered the main archway and saw 
within two tanks with fish in them and said to myself this is a 
zoological building. ‘Then the vision suddenly passed away and 
I could not recover it. However, | felt entirely sure that I had 
seen the future and that such a building was to be built within 
six years. I was also sure that I had never heard that such 
a building was contemplated and had never myself had any 
thought of it. I was foolishly sensitive about the vision and for 
a while told nobody of it. But three or four years later I heard 
that Mr. Barnum was to build a zoological museum, and the next 
year they began to build it corresponding in every particular 
to my vision except in location and length. Now I was as sure 
of these items as of the others and in my confusion I went to the 
Professor of Natural History (I think he was so-called) and told 
my vision. Whereupon he said, “ Our original plan was to build 
the Museum where you saw it in your vision and 400 feet on 
the street. But Barnum changed his purpose and decided to 
give us a smaller sum of money than he first mentioned, and so 
we were obliged to put up with a smaller building and thought 
it would look better in the place where it is now being erected.” 
I had seen the original plan correctly in all the particulars named. 

The next year (I think) the other building was built where 
I had seen it, and it turned out to be a gymnasium of common- 
place appearance as I| had seen it. 

Later I told my vision to many associates and wrote it 
out for accuracy. I neglected to insert the dates and cannot with 
certainty be more definite than above. But all the items I have 
given are remembered perfectly. 

The Professor to whom I first told the vision is now dead 
and the testimony of others could do no more than confirm my 
account in general. 
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The above is now written on the 15th of August, 1908. 
Make any use you please of these accounts. I do not recall ever 
having had any other hallucinations or visions in any degree 
comparable with these two above described. 

G. T. KNIGHT. 

[Envelope postmarked “ West Somerville, Oct. 25, 9.30 P. M. 
1908, Mass.”—J. H. H.] 


The lady who is responsible for the following incident 
first told me the story and then gave me the original letter 
in which the account of her daughter was written to her. I 
myself made the copy of the incident. It was written to the 
mother at the time of the experience just after is occurrence. 
The incident must tell its own story. The lady who told me 
the incident was an intelligent and rather sceptical person re- 
garding the supernormal. 


To begin with, I had this dream (or whatever it may have 
been) the night of the Topeka flood and before the outside 
world had had any news of the flood. And this is the story. I 
was awake or was awakened by this voice saying, “ You won't 
get a letter from Phil for a week.” It startled me and I raised 
upon my elbow and looked across the room and saw this figure 
in white, a large stately woman in white. (And I have a faint 
sort of impression that I thought it was Grandma.) She just 
stood there and I said, “ Why, what do you mean?” She shook 
her head slowly and said, “I don’t know, but you won’t have a 
letter from Phil for a week.” Nothing more was said and | 
watched her gradually disappear. She just seemed to gradually 
melt away. In the morning at about nine o’clock I was awakened 
by mother coming into the room with the morning’s paper very 
much excited over the news of the flood. In just six days the 
letter came. I don’t know whether Grandma goes into a trance 
or not. She does a great deal of writing. 


St. Louis, Nov. 9th, 1906. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
My Dear Sir:— 

Am sorry to have been so long in answering your letter but 
it took some time to hunt up the exact date. 

I am enclosing the sheet you asked me to sign, hardly knew 
what address to put on it as we leave here the first of the year 
and are not sure where we are going. Finally decided to give 
the Bloomington address as anything sent there will always be 
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forwarded to me. You may use the account in any way you 
wish. 

Now I shall try to answer your questions: 

1. As this dream occurred in the middle of the night I 
am not sure whether it was on Saturday, May 30th, 1903 or Sun- 
day, May 31st, 1903, but it was during that night. 

2. “What time of day or night did it occur?” I think 
I have answered this in number one. 

3. Ihave no idea why I thought it was Grandmother unless 
it was the fact that she was a very tall woman and was dressed 
in white and in those two respects resembling my grandmother 
very much. 

4. Yes, I received a telegram a couple of days before the 
letter came but not before I had spent a great many anxious 
hours in trying to get some word from Topeka. And during 
this time the dream was constantly in my mind. It was con- 
soling, as the promise of a letter seemed to give me some assur- 
ance that nothing awful had happened to Mr. L . Number 
five you have crossed out as you thought it answered in my let- 
ter. 

6. Yes, I have the letter. 


rn 


i. I know that [ told mother of the dream and I may have 
mentioned it to others before the letter came. Upon re-reading 


that question | see that I have answered number eight instead of 
number seven. No, I did not mention the dream to any one 
before word came about the flood. I was awakened in the 
morning by mother who had the paper containing the very first 
account of the flood. 


Hoping I have answered these questions entirely to your 
satisfaction, I remain very sincerely, 


MRS. P. B. L———. 


Bloomington, IIl., Jan. 30, 1907. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir:— 


Sometime ago I received a letter from you asking for my ac- 
count of my daughter’s dream at the time of the Topeka flood. 
She showed me a copy of the account she gave to you and it is 
exactly as | remember it. I was the first to see the paper which 
brought the first news of the flood and I know that she had no 
way in the world of knowing anything about the disaster before 
she had the dream. I awoke her from a sound sleep to give 
her the news, and at the mere mention of any trouble in that 
vicinity, and before she had seen the paper and knew anything 
of the character of the disaster, or the danger connected with it, 
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she told me of her dream just as she related it to you. 
of my delay in answering your letter. 
Sincerely, 
MRS. S. J. F———. 


Am sorry 


East Auburn, Calif., 12-31-1906. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:— 


The following letter from my son will explain my venturing 
to address you. I ought to premise that the aunt Cornelia, 
(Mrs. B————) alluded to is my sister, that my son is a young 
man of great worth and high character, as you can easily learn, 
and that the Julia mentioned is my niece, Cornelia’s second 
daughter, and that Julia has several children. Aletta is Julia’s 
sister, a younger daughter of Cornelia. Cornelia was devotedly 
and unusually attached to the child referred to. Julia lives at 


H————_, New Jersey, and is a level headed young woman of 
intelligence. 


“ Dear Father :— 


On Thursday morning aunt Cornelia died of pneumonia after 
a very short illness. Undoubtedly Uncle Warner has already 
written you about this. 

In this connection I want to tell you of a very strange 
incident for which we have abundant proof. 

On Saturday, Dec. 15th, and before Julia (Mrs. G————) had 
heard anything of aunt Cornelia’s illness, about seven o’clock in 
the evening, she heard a noise in the room where her three year 
old daughter was sleeping. She went into the room and found 
the little girl sitting up in bed and chanting over and over again 
the words, ‘Grandma B——— is dead.’ So far as Julia knows 
the child had never heard these words and had certainly never 
used them before. 

Julia called in Mr. G———-, (her husband) and together they 
listened to the child repeating the words. They then told her 
to go to sleep and then left her. 

An hour later they heard another noise in the room and 
found the child again sitting up in bed singing over and over 
again ‘Grandma B——— is dying.’ They fourd it almost im- 
possible to stop the child from singing these words. 

This occurrence so troubled Julia that she immediately wrote 
to her mother, and after posting the letter, she received a letter 
from Aletta stating that her mother had a slight cold. Julia then 
called up the doctor and asked him if colds in the case of elderly 
women were often serious, and the doctor answered ‘ No.’ 

Early Tuesday morning Julia received a telegram to come 
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at once as her mother was very ill. Julia said she had been 
expecting it all day long. These facts are well authenticated. 
CHARLEY (Pseudonym).” 


New York, December 24th, 1906. 

If you care to work up this case you can reach my son at 
the Trust Co’s banking room, or on telephone. The Warner 
alluded to is my brother. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES SMITH (Pseudonym). 


H—————-, New Jersey, January 11, 1907. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
My Dear Sir:— 

My cousin, Mr. C. H. Smith, has forwarded to me your 
letter, requesting an account of the curious incident in connection 
with my mother’s death. The work of the Societies of Psy- 
chical Research is of profound interest to me and I willingly send 
you the desired account. This will necessarily be a long letter, 
so my husband’s business paper seems more suitable than my 
own small letter sheets. 

sefore entering upon the actual incident, permit me to give 
some general data. My home town is a pretty village six miles 
from Camden, the latter being on the Delaware river, directly 
opposite Philadelphia. My mother, Cornelia B———, the “aunt 
Cornelia ” of Mr. Smith’s letter and a sister of Rev. James Smith 
of California, spent much time at my home. During part of last 
October and all of November Mrs. B——— took charge of my 
household while I was absent at a sanitarium. 

I have three little children, and while these, her only grand- 
children, were all very dear to my mother, the youngest, Eliza- 
beth, aged three years and seven weeks at the time of this inci- 
dent, was by far the favorite. Elizabeth is a happy, pretty, 
merry little girl, very bright, very fluent of speech, with a vocab- 
ularly rather unusually extensive for her age. Mother delighted 
in teaching her little rhymes, always spoke of her with enthu- 
siasm and intense affection, and the child fully reciprocated her 
grandmother’s love. On December 5th my mother left my home 
and went to Yonkers N. Y., where she and my sister, who is a 
physician, intended boarding for a couple of weeks, preparatory 
to establishing a new home at Waterbury, Conn. Mother was 
not well, suffering from a bronchial cough, and was in a much 
run down and weakened condition. At Yonkers her condition 
grew gradually worse, a genuine bronchitis following and her 


letters and my sister’s made me anxious, but by no means 
alarmed. 
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On Saturday morning, Dec. 15th, I was awakened shortly 
before seven o'clock by hearing Elizabeth, in the room adjoining 
mine, jumping up and down on her bed, and chanting “ Grand- 
mother B is dead,” over and over. I was much sur- 
prised, for “ dead” was a word I had never heard Elizabeth use, 
tho she must have heard others use it. I had not spoken of my 
anxiety for mother’s health in the presence of my children. [ 
checked Elizabeth, telling her I did not like to hear her say that, 
and she was silenced for a time. At nine o'clock, two hours 
later, she suddenly picked up her doll and began walking around 
the room, again chanting “ Grandmother B———— is dead,” re- 
peating it several times. Again I told her not to say that, and 
she rejoined, “ Well, Grandmother B——— is dying.” “ Dying” 
was also a word I had never heard her use before, and even in 
speaking privately to my husband about my mother, I had never 
used that word. Elizabeth repeated this latter chant several 
times, until I insisted on its cessation, and she never again re- 
peated it. It made a rather unpleasant impression on me, and 
three hours later, at twelve o'clock that same morning, a letter 
came from my sister, Dr. A. S$. B———, saying that mother was 
seriously ill, and that as she was much exhausted from caring for 
mother day and night, she had sent for a nurse. This letter was 
written the previous afternoon, Friday, Dec. 14th, and also said 
that while she was anxious and worried, I need not feel unduly 
alarmed for the present. 


I have always prided myself on my entire indifference to 
superstition, but I hastened at once to the telephone and asked 
the physician who had previously attended mother here in 
H whether people ever died of the difficulty with which 
she was suffering. 

On the following Monday, Dec. 17th, I was obliged to go 
to Philadelphia, and on telephoning home at mail time, was 
gratified to learn that mother was somewhat better. So my fears 
were somewhat allayed, only to be confirmed by a telegram sent 
Tuesday evening but not received until Wednesday morning, 
summoning me to come at once, as mother was much worse. [| 
hastened to Yonkers, found mother dying of bronchial pneu- 
monia, and in a state of alternate coma and delirium. She passed 
away on Thursday, Dec. 20th, at four o’clock P. M. 


Five days and seven hours intervened between Elizabeth's 
statement that her grandmother was dying, and her decease. 
Perhaps on this account the incident has no value, but it was 
certainly strange. In my endeavor to give every detail of pos- 
sible importance my narrative is undoubtedly overlaid with a 
mass of unimportant and irrelevant matter; but if the story be 
used, you will strike out all that is valueless. I understand, of 
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course, that names will not be used in full, and if by reason of 
any comparative value it may have this incident is published, I 
should like to receive a copy, and the address where I can pur- 
chase extra copies, should I want them. 
If you desire any further details which I may have over- 
looked, I will cheerfully furnish them. 
Very truly yours, 
JULIA B . 
I neglected to say that Dr. B , my sister, told me on 
my arrival at Yonkers that she had never, since a week earlier, 
had any hope of mother’s recovery tho she fought against her 
fears and forebore to alarm me until hope was abandoned. 








H.., %. J. 


My Dear Mr. Hyslop :— 


Your favor of the 14th inst. was duly received and I will 
wait until next week to reply to it, by which time Mr. G——— 
will have returned from a gunning trip to Virginia, and will 
append his statement to the effect that I told him of Elizabeth’s 
strange words shortly after she uttered them. I will also include 
similar statements from the physician who attended my mother 





here in H , and from Elizabeth’s nurse. As you say 
verification of such an incident is highly important. To all 


your other questions except one I can reply in detail, and will do 
soon Mr.G ’s return. 





Very truly yours, 
JULIA B G 





Jan. 16, 1907. 


The following are the questions which I wrote to Mrs. 
They will aid in understanding her replies. 
New York, Jan. 14th, 1907. 


G 








My Dear Mrs. G 

1. Did you tell Mr. G—— or any one else of the child’s 
statements before the death of your mother? If so I would be 
pleased to have their statements to that effect, as it would pro- 
tect your statements against criticism. 

2. Has the child ever had any interesting dreams? 

3. What was the physician’s answer to your inquiry over 
the telephone ? 

4. Did the child seem perfectly awake when you found her 
jumping on the bed and exclaiming “Grandmother B is 
dead”? 

5. Do you know whether your mother had made any re- 
marks about her condition and fears while ill? Was she hope- 
‘ful or not of the outcome? 
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6. Did she indicate that she had any visions in the last 
moments? You may have to inquire of your sister regarding 
this, but I can do so if you give me name and address. 

7. I would like to have as much an account of her delirium 
as your memory can recall. 1 mean, of course, of your mother’s. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
My Dear Prof. Hyslop :— 

From the home of my sister, with whom I am spending a 
few days, I send you the long delayed reply to your last queries 
about the incident of which I wrote in January, with sincere 
apologies for procrastination. The matter has never been for- 
gotten but just put off for a more convenient time, which never, 
of course, comes. I will enclose your letter of Jan. 14th since 
that contains the questions you want answered, replying as 
follows: 

1. Yes. Within a very few hours I told the incident to Mr. 
G———,, Dr. S———-,, and tthe child’s nurse, Martha § 
and a corroborative statement from each is enclosed. 

2. She has never spoken of dreams at all. 

3. Dr. S——— said people occasionally died of bronchitis, 
the very young and the very old, especially if the patient had a 
weak heart. On the day of the incident, four days previous to 
death, mother’s illness had already been recognized as bronchial 
pneumonia, but at the time I questioned Dr. S——— I did not 
know this, but supposed it to be bronchitis, which had several 
times visited her. 

4. I suppose the underlined word is meant for “ awake.” 
Yes, Elizabeth was wide awake, jumping and shouting as was 
her custom every morning. She had chattered for some mo- 
ments that morning in her usual happy way before I, only half 
awakened, distinguished the words she was saying. Her manner 
was in no way different from usual, it was only her words that 
startled me, knowing as I did, that my mother was far from well. 

5. My sister, who was with her constantly, says she never 
betrayed any anxiety about the outcome of her illness or seemed 
to entertain any doubt of her recovery. A few days before death, 
and shortly before delirium appeared, she said she didn’t think 
she would be well enough to go to her sister (living in the same 
city) for Christmas dinner. In fact, she felt so weak, she be- 
lieved it would be a month before she would be strong again. 

6. No. 


nN 


?. Her delirium, occurring first at night and toward the 
last being continuous, was unintelligible. To be more explicit 
she never said anything in her delirium having any possible 
bearing upon this incident, or any degree of lucidity. At the 
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time of this incident delirium was continuous and she was never 
again fully conscious. 

Along the line of similar occurrences, my sister, Dr. B , 
told me of a weird recital told to her. If you are well acquainted 
with Charley Smith, you of course, heard of the death, last 
August, of his cousin and mine, Miss Emma P. Smith. In Scot- 
land she met with an accident which caused her death a week 
later. Mrs. Cornelius H———-, is related by marriage to the 
Smith family. There resided with her an invalid sister who 
died in January. This sister was not, I think, personally ac- 
quainted with the Smiths but must have known all about them. 
About the time of Miss Smith’s accident she awoke from sleep 
terribly excited, declaring her head was injured and bleeding. 
It was difficult to calm her, and convince her nothing was wrong. 
Afterward, when Mrs. H heard of the accident and the 
details and nature oi Miss Smith’s injuries, she found her sister’s 
description of her imagined injuries tallied exactly with my 
cousin’s terrible wounds. Somewhat later this same invalid sis- 
ter had another dream or vision which led her to declare another. 
death impending in the Smith family, presumably my mother’s, 
which later occurred. 

You will quite understand that this story has not come to 
me directly and may in transit quite lost its original form. In 
the days when I lived in New York and knew Mrs. H——— very 
well indeed, she was greatly interested in many branches of 
scientific research, and a very intelligent, attractive personality. 
lf the story has not already come to your notice, and possesses 


any value, I doubt not she would give any desired information 
about it. 



































Very truly yours, 
JULIA B 





March 24, 1907. 






The following is the corroborative statement of the phy- 
sician to whom Mrs. G telephoned the statement re- 
corded, and with it similar confirmatory statements of Mr. 
G———— and the nurse. 









To Professor J. H. Hyslop, 

Mrs. J. B G called me on the telephone Dec. 
15, 06 and told me her daughter, Elizabeth, jumped up and down 
in her crib crying “ Grandmother B is dead.” The same 
morning Mrs. G——— received a letter from her sister, Dr. 
B , saying her mother, Mrs. B , was ill with bron- 
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chitis. Mrs. B subsequently succumbed to_ bronchial 
pneumonia a few days later. 


W.H.S 
March 20, 1907. 
This is to certify that Mrs. E. T. G——— told me of Eliza- 
beth’s two utterances concerning her grandmother, Mrs B 
Within a few moments of their occurrence. Although constantly 
associated with Elizabeth I had never heard her use the term 
“dead” or “dying.” She was devotedly attached to her grand- 
mother, who was exceedingly fond of her. 
MARTHA S———. 


H—.,, N. J., 3-19-07. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
My dear Sir :— 

At breakfast on Saturday, Dec. 15th, 06, my wife repeated 
to me the strange words of our little daughter, Elizabeth, and at 
luncheon the same day told me of the child’s subsequent insist- 
ence that her grandmother was dying and of the letter just re- 
ceived from Mrs. G ’s sister telling of Mrs. B ’s 
serious condition. 

I am glad to corroborate Mrs. G————’s narrative as given to 
you, for without being students of psychology and occultism, 
we are deeply interested in phenomena of this kind. 

Yours very truly, 
T. G——. 














Correspondence. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CRITICISM OF MR. HALL’S ARTICLE IN THE APRIL 
JOURNAL. 


There has been a conundrum in my mind for some time— 
but while I doubt whether a satisfactory answer can be made to 
the same, I feel no hesitancy in asking it, viz.:—what is the 
difference in mental attitude of the average psychical researcher, 
(when credulity is in question) and the orthodox theologian? 
Personally, I have been unable to find any. 

In an article entitled “Some Accounts of Sittings with Mrs. 
M. E. Keeler” by Prescott F. Hall, which appeared in the April 
Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research, the 
Editor appended a note on page 225, which to say the least is 
courage sans peur. ‘To use the Editor’s own words in referring 
to the experiences recorded in this article, ‘““ They rest simply on 
the impossibility of any previous knowledge of the facts.” Had 
Dr Hyslop not appended the note referred to, I should not have 
thought it worth while to make any criticism of this article, but 
with the facts as they are, I cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion to a few instances in which this assertion cannot be sus- 
tained. 

While some people are ready to vituperate the psychical re- 
searcher On many points, one attribute cannot be assailed, he 
‘ has the courage of his convictions, a better example of which 

I have never seen, save in the article referred to in the April 
Journal. 

While I shall endeavor to avoid a state of logomarchy, I 
nevertheless feel, that whether the record is a complete one or 
not,—the amount of the experiences recorded in this article— 
while no doubt interesting, is anything but evidential of the 
Editor’s claim «— 

I shall briefly examine portions of the record and accept no 
excuses for its incompleteness. 

Referring to the sitting of May 6th, 1909, am I to understand 
that—‘“ I get the idea of water with this book ”—‘ was not pos- 
sible for Mrs. Keeler to have ascertained whatever hypothesis 
the skeptic may wish to entertain.” If I understand the record 
at all—I deny the skeptic has to entertain any hypothesis at all. 
Does not Mr. Hall say on page 227 that “ Mrs. Keeler held the 
book in her lap and appeared to see writing on the cover,” but 
he does not say there was no writing on the cover of the book 
about “ water” nor does he even volunteer the information that 
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he had taken the precaution of examining the cover of the book 
either before or after the sitting. 

Again on page 229, sitting of July 29th, 1909, Mr. Hall asks— 
“Did you see a red thing in my room night before last, and if so, 
what was it?” Is one to assume that the answer of “ Indrya” 
shows the impossibility of any previous knowledge? I should 
prefer to call this guessing by half, and multiplying by two, and 
I am further, vain enough to believe that a majority of common- 
sense people will agree with me. 

In the sitting of August 19th, the writer’s statement raises 
the question in my mind as to the value of his whole record. If 
I had become accustomed to seeing brilliant colors, in the dark, 
and which I take the liberty of assuming from numerous in- 
stances in this record, to have occurred a number of times to Mr. 
Hall, my first thought would be to consult a physician like Dr. 
Prince, but be that as it may, the writer of this article as far as 
orthodox science is concerned is not a normal individual, being 
subjected to abnormal experiences. But to go back to the rec- 
ord of this sitting—“ Valki” remarks, “Do you feel sleepily 
inclined of late?” Mr. Hall pleads guilty. Then Valki remarks 
“For about two weeks this condition will prevail.” The writer 
then states, “ This turned out to be true and was quite unusual,” 
reinforcing his record at the close under “ Remarks,” that, “I 


do not understand that there is any proof that a person who is 
not in at least a Hypnoidal condition when the suggestion is 
made experiences what has been talked about.” This may all 
be very well, but where is the proof to maintain the Editor's 
contention? The latter portion of my compendium of Mr. Hall’s 
record is to my mind the key to the greater portion of the entire 


ay 


number of experiences “suggestion,” and while I may not be 
able to prove this assertion, I should be pleased to have some one 
disprove it. 

To be frank, there may be some instances in the record which 
to experts prove the contention of the Editor, but the record as 
it stands would certainly not warrant a reader in my opinion, 
to accept any such conclusions, unless credulity is a necessary 
requisite for seeing the proof—Fronti nulla fides. 

In juxtaposition, I want to further say that records of many 
of the writers in the Journal are far from being complete. The 
writers of these records should take nothing for granted. A 
record to be of any interest at all, with a psychic, as I understand 
Mrs. Keeler to be, should be complete in the most minute detail, 
and until that time arrives the psychical researcher has no right 
to assume a mentorial attitude to the skeptic. If the record in 
question is not complete, the terminology of the foot note should 
have been conditional. 


LOUIS W. MOXEY. 
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EDITOR’S REPLY. 


It is so seldom that we have any criticisms from members of 
the Society that it is especially welcome to have these of Mr. 
Moxey. I have no doubt that there are many persons who have 
an equal misunderstanding of the nature of our publication and 
it is only such opportunities as the present critic’s remarks offer 
that enable us to make that position clear. In doing so I shall 
not follow the order of Mr. Moxey’s discussion. I shall begin 
at the end of them. 

Mr. Moxey seems uncertain about the completeness of Mr. 
Hall’s records and passes to the imperfections of other records 
in the Journal. As to the first of these, the very first paragraph 
of Mr. Hall’s paper indicated very clearly that the paper was 
merely a selection “of incidents in a series of sittings.” The 
fact is that he has a very elaborate and complete record of his 
sittings, too long and elaborate to publish in the Journal and 
would perhaps make a volume of the Proceedings. It was desir- 
able to publish at this time only some excerpts from them as 
examples of what occurred. 

As to other records in the Journal, Mr. Moxey seems to have 
wholly ignored the little precaution which we print at the head 
of all of them, namely, that the Journal does not guarantee the 
trustworthiness of any incident whatever and moreover it stands 
only for the apparent trustworthiness of the reporter. Incidents 
are published for what they are worth, not for astounding the 
world. Each record must speak for itself and does not carry any 
stamp from the Editor but its apparent character. Every man 
must do his own thinking. 

The remarks about completeness of records “in the most 
minute detail,” as if this had not actually been done in the case, 
is a little equivocal, and the writer, like Pres. G. Stanley Hall. 
whom we discussed in the January Journal, does not distinguish 
between details that have no reference to the special incident and 
details that are a part of it. There is no necessity to have a 
record of a remark about, the weather if the incident is not in any 
way connected with it, say giving the name of the Parthenon 
or a statement about red colors, etc. We must have all that is 
said in connection with an incident, and that Mr. Hall reported 
faithfully. 

The insinuation that Mr. Hall is an abnormal person and 
should have consulted a physician is a remark that should just 
as well have been omitted. Something has been “taken for 
granted” here which the critic says should not be done. Some 
inquiries should have been made before making insinuations. 
Mr. Hall is a most intelligent lawyer in a large city, perfectly 
normal who enjoyed the confidence of Dr. Hodgson completely 
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for his experiments and records. The phenomena were not 
casual; they were the result of experiment. He began experi- 
menting upon himself as a perfectly normal man to see if he could 
produce such phenomena as are often reported and they are no 
more symptomatic of the abnormal than after images are. The 
last thing in the world for any man having such experiences 
would be to go to a physician. This class understands no more 
about these phenomena than children. They are not students of 
psychology. Dr. Prince is about the only man besides Dr. Boris 
Sidis in this country that would have any understanding of such 
facts and they would not sympathize with the proper interpre- 
tation of them. 

On this point Mr. Hall contributes the following and it is 
all that he cares to say regarding Mr. Moxey’s letter. 


“Mr. Moxey’s criticism seems to imply a theory which would 
make all scientific discovery impossible. Suppose, for example, 
that the discoverer of Western Australia, a man hitherto sup- 
posed to be normal, returns and states the existence of black 
swans :—something no normal man has hitherto seen. Is his 
testimony to be thereupon dismissed as the vagaries of a disor- 
dered brain? This is not scientific. The scientific method is 
for a number of other normal persons to go the same journey, 
and to put themselves under the same conditions. If they report 
the same experiences, then there arises a presumption that the 
experience of the pioneer, whatever it means, is a normal one. 
Until such repetitive investigations have been made there is no 
presumption possible either way. The experiences of Mr. Hall 
referred to in the article were not his normal and habitual ones, 
but were the result of elaborate and systematic exercise along 
certain lines, and in this fact lies whatever value they may have.” 


The critic has wholly failed to see the meaning of my foot- 
note. That may be due to my want of clearness. But I did not 
care to go into details regarding what I meant, as I assumed 
readers would understand a brief reference to the ideas of inter- 
est. I wanted to shut off animadversions about the character 
of the medium, hint at the personalities involved in cross ref- 
erence and admit the application of suggestion to certain inci- 
dents which I left readers of intelligence to pick out. Any one 
ought to understand by this time that, when we make general 
comments, we are not referring to non evidential matter. I do 
not assume that the members are children and should not have 
to specify the incidents in all cases in detail that my language 
includes. If I have recognized the general points in such notes 
I have done all that I should do. 
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The consequence is that my critic has picked up certain inci- 
dents with the implication that my “ conclusions ” were intended 
for them, when there is no evidence whatever that I intended 
them so. The critic very carefully omitted the incidents to 
which they did apply. 

He says that he denies that the sceptic has to entertain any 
hypothesis. I agree. But why does he mention the hypotheses 
of guessing and suggestion in the case? He cannot do this as 
a sceptic. I referred as | did to the sceptic making hypotheses 
because | know that class so well as playing fast and loose with 
its positions and always proposing hypotheses while pretending 
to be sceptics. Hume the best of them slipped badly in this on 
the doctrine of causality and annihilated his whole method and 
system. ‘There is no more credulous class on this globe than the 
average sceptic who talks so glibly about guessing chance coin- 
cidence and suggestion. Chance coincidence cannot be proved 
in any event in this universe. We can only have pious or a priori 
opinions about it. The opinion may be correct, but it cannot be 
proved. Proof is the last thing a sceptic should ask unless he 
desires to be converted. His position is denial and placing hy- 
potheses in antagonism. He may have all the private beliefs he 
pleases and yet appear to have none from the denial that the case 
is proved. But he does not attempt to prove anything or to 
explain anything without going outside his province. 


The assertion that “suggestion” is a “key to the greater 
portion of the entire number of experiences” is admittedly not 
proved and perhaps not provable by the critic, but he cannot ask 
any one, as he does, to disprove it. The burden of proof is al- 
ways on the affirmative. The negative cannot be proved in any- 
thing of the kind. It is his business to prove his own hypothesis 
which takes him out of the sceptical class. 

He admits frankly, however, that there may be “some in- 
stances in the record which to experts prove the contention of 
the Editor” without seeing or telling the reader that it was just 
these instances to which my note referred, and I further recog- 
nized “ suggestion’ as covering other instances, a fact not men- 
tioned by my critic. I cannot put in any defence against the 
accusation of credulity. Every one is entitled to his own opinion 
on that point. But if readers will carefully note the various 
incidents in the record which are not due to “ suggestion” and 
are as free from the suspicion of guessing or chance as most 
of the evidence in any scientific induction or civil court, he 
may think the critic right when he says he cannot prove his claim 
and thus suspect that belief without evidence entails an accusa- 
tion which should not be insinuated against others. It is all 
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very funny to charge all the credulity against believers of the 
supernormal and to have no sense of humor about the sceptics’ 
credulity in guessing and “suggestion” which is the thing to 
be explained. The whole trouble is that sceptics will believe 
anything rather than admit a plain fact if it goes against their 
prejudices. They are no better in this matter than believers 
in the supernormal. But we shall hear much about guessing, 
“suggestion,” and chance coincidence until the sceptic is ridi- 
culed for his lack of insight, and then he will surrender as meekly 
as a child. Few people show either insight or logic when ridi- 
cule has to be faced, but when this weapon is thrown at them 
they will begin to yield, and have no better insight or logic than 
before. 


Mr. Moxey is unduly concerned about the possibilities of 
getting information from the book which Mrs. Keeler held in 
her lap. In the first place neither Mr. Hall nor I placed any 
value upon facts which might conjecturally be obtained from 
either the outside or the inside of the book and so left readers 
to infer or imagine anything they pleased. In the second place 
Mr. Hall’s language about the water incident made it perfectly 
clear that there was nothing in reference to it on the outside of 
the book. He was careful to say that Mrs. Keeler appeared to 
see what she mentioned and this implied definitely that it was 
not there. The primary interest of the case of Mrs. Keeler is 
the manner of getting or delivering her information usually in 
visual pictures, whatever the source, and as it was implied in 
the description of her experience that previous knowledge was 
not there it was a waste of time and printer’s ink to say more. 


Mr. Moxey should have tried the case with the following 
incidents which were the basis of interest in the sittings and 
records. The name Samuel, the reference to violets, the cross- 
ing of the “t’s” with one line, the words Hope and patience, the 
name Indrya, the synthetic incidents of the pearls, daisies and 
the name Margaret, the words of the poem “ We two” the ref- 
erence to the predominance of gray in his color experiences which 
had been that of the previous week, the complicated psycholog- 
ical interest in the relation of the names Ahmed and Indrya to 
incidents, the rotary colored fogs, the appearance of colors that 
were lower on the left side than the right, the suggestion of tip- 
ping back the head and the allusion to jumping from a spring 
board, the difficulty in breathing, the reference to feeling queer 
at the top of the head and its coincidence with the feeling of 
expansion at the top of the head, the reference to watered silk, 
the reference to Abdullah and the Sons of Light, tho this is not 
free from possible objection, the reference to “forward vibra- 
tions,” the reference to stripes in the dress of Indrya, the build- 
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ing of fires and Mr. Hall’s experience relating to a camp-fire, 
the incident of grasping a rope, seeing sideways, the lambent 
lights, the cramped feeling and advice for certain experiments 
which he had actually been practicing, the difficulty in breathing, 
the hazy blue color, not hearing music, the impression of facing 
the east, the journal note of a metallic noise, the reference to the 
“five evenings,’ the feeling in the stomach, the increase in 


weight, the intervals of time in the perception of color, the 
reference to zeros, etc. 


Now we may grant that any one of these when measured 
against constant failures might be due to chance coincidence or 
guessing, but they cannot be regarded as this collectively with- 
out impeaching the principles of evidence in all our civil trans- 
actions, and besides 1 defy any one to apply “suggestion” to 
them. All that Mr. Moxey has done is to pick out a few inci- 
dents which neither Mr. Hall nor I would value highly and then 
to wholly disregard the incidents to which any or all of his hy- 
potheses would not apply. A case must always be judged by 
its strongest incidents, not its weakest. It is habitual disposi- 
tion of many critics of psychic research to ignore the facts on 
which the believer in the supernormal rests his case and to make 
much of incidents which have no bearing on the problem. This 


will have to cease before any sceptic can receive respect for his 
method or conclusions. There would be no occasion for strong 
remarks of this kind were it not that we are always accused of 
credulity if we happen to differ from the respectable classes in the 
estimate of facts. The issue is not credulity, but the correct 
hypotheses to explain facts. Ifa man wishes to accept guessing, 


“ce 


chance coincidence or “ suggestion” let him state the fact and 
give the evidence of its analogies with the procedure of the civil 
courts, and not use abusive terms that have nothing to do with 
the issue. Credulity is not half so bad as intolerance and in- 
tellectual pride. Not that I am insinuating or asserting this of 
my critic, but that I am attacking a class in which my critic 
is in danger of putting himself. “Suggestion” plays a very 
small part in the incidents of this record. It is conceivably ap- 
plicable, in one sense of the term, to incidents which followed the 
statements of the psychic, but this is not in the sense in which 
“suggestion” is used by the student of abnormal psychology, 
just as Mr. Hall remarked the fact. 

One point Mr. Moxey evidently did not see. This was that 
the note about the absence of Mrs. Keeler’s previous knowledge 
did not apply to such incidents as he mentions. I specifically 
limited it to “the incidents which represent real or apparent 
coincidences ” and that was a general remark to leave some- 
thing to the judgment of readers. We have gotten far enough 
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along in our psychic research to omit perpetually labelling our 
picture as that of a cow. We must be credited with some com- 
mon sense and we wish to accord that attribute to the readers. 

If a man after careful examination of the incidents in the rec- 
ord still thinks them guessing or chance coincidence nothing 
can be said. All that we can do is to ask him to sit down and 
do the guessing. I gave a fine example, in the second article of 
the same Journal, of phenomena that could be judged from that 
point of view and most effectually eliminated the possibility of 
such an explanation, as there were not even coincidences in it, 
with the exception of one complicated group of incidents which 
I did not attempt to explain. But the experiment was one that 
offered an opportunity for the occurrence of such coincidences 
as Mr. Moxey applies to Mr. Hall’s record and none occurred. 
The only thing for a believer in guessing to do is to experiment 
and see the results. I have done a great deal of this and I find 
that hypotheses of the kind are usually: bad guesses by critics 
who do not experiment at all. 

I have also taken mediumistic records of other sitters or ex- 
perimenters and tried to see how many of the name and inci- 
dents would apply to my life and friends and, apart from oc- 
casional hits in Christian names, there are practically no coinci- 
dences in them. It is very easy to test such hypotheses if you 
will only do it instead of asserting them a priori. There are, of 
course plenty of instances in which we have to assume such 
processes, but they are wholly different from such coincidences 
as this record of Mr. Hall supplies. But even when we assume 
them we cannot prove them and they are simply a gratuity to the 
sceptic’s habits. I shall venture to say that, if it were a case 
of throwing dice or playing cards instead of believing the super- 
normal, such coincidences would find a very easy explanation in 
something more than chance. We should suspect that our dice 
were loaded and our cards stacked and that we were in a gam- 
bling dive. But when it comes to believing in the supernormal 
we are very credulous about guessing and chance coincidences. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy: And other Essays in Contem- 
porary Thought. By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy 


in Columbia University. Henry Holt and Company. New 
York, 1910. 


This volume is a series of essays which had been published 
in separate articles in various periodicals. ‘They have been ar- 
ranged, however, so as to possess a distinct unity in this republi- 
cation. They are a series of essays bearing upon Pragmatism 
which represents a new movement in philosophy and has for its 
chief exponents Prof. Dewey, Prof. James and Mr. F. C. S&S. 
Schiller, of Oxford, England. The present volume has all the 
originality and brilliance of Prof. Dewey as philosophic writers 
have known him for many years. The clearness of his state- 
ments is not easily equalled by any other writer and no obscurity 
appears, unless at those crucial points where the destiny of a 
philosophic theory has to be determined. It can be no part of 
this review to animadvert upon this limitation. It would re- 
quire a very long exposition and criticism to bring out both its 
merits and liabilities in this respect, and psychic researchers 
are not interested in the technical quarrels of philosophers. 

The only matter of importance to psychic research are the 
assumptions and views expressed in the first essay or chapter, 
whose title gives that of the volume. It is the “ Influence of 
Darwin on Philosophy.” What Prof. Dewey resents most vigor- 
ously is the idea of some “ fixed Absolute” in things, whatever 
that may mean, and favors the ever flowing current of change 
in things as the basis of a philosophy. The doctrine of evolution 
seems to offer him the point of view which supposedly revolu- 
tionizes all other traditional ways of thinking. To him it is the 
father of Pragmatism which has come to supplant the older views. 
This lays stress upon the present process, an ever changing 
panorama of events which have no fixity whatever, which is 
supposed to be the ideal of past systems. 

Now this position would seem to attach no value to the per- 
manent in things, to the uniformities of coexistence and sequence 
in the world. Its beau ideal is the present, fleeting, transient 
moment. And yet it talks about the past and future. But it 
breathes an antagonism to those systems which sought the per- 
manent in the world. If such a view be taken seriously and 
logically it must find no interest in anything but the immediate 
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present. That this is true of it should be apparent in the frank 
avowal of Mr. Schiller that the Sophists were the true prag- 
matists. These philosophers concentrated their interest, after 
the spirit of Heraclitus, on the transient, phenomenal moment. 
All knowledge and interest lay and lie in the present. Every- 
thing else is “ transcendental” and to be despised. Such a phil- 
osophy cuts away all interest in ascertaining whether there be a 
future life, and some of the pragmatists are consistent in this 
matter in disavowing all concern about it. ‘They draw the dis- 
tinction, however, between the phenomena and the transcendental 
at the grave. In strict construction they have no right to do this. 
Tomorrow or next week is quite as transcendental as the day 
after we are buried, and when time is your criterion of distinction 
there is no difference between providing for tomorrow and for 
the ages that succeed death. The only difference is that you 
believe the succession in one case and you do not in the other. 
But if you are going to ignore the permanent in determining 
what your pragmatism is and what its standard of truth and 
virtue shall be you have the same method as that which charac- 
terizes the beggar and the tramp. The fact is that the “ trans- 
cendental” is a mere bugbear. The pragmatist cannot get any 
leverage for his position except by setting up some imaginary 
Absolute or “transcendental” and hitting it. If that feature 
were left out of it I think the philosophy would have plain sail- 
ing. 

Other aspects of the book will not come under notice here. 
But for the use of plain English in his discussions and expositions 
Prof. Dewey can hardly be excelled. The profession that the 
pragmatic philosophy is a practical one will not lessen the tend- 
ency to lean toward that doctrine. It is, in fact, the real or ap- 
parent failure of past philosophies to satisfy the craving for some- 
thing utilitarian in them that has attracted interest in pragma- 
tism, as well as originating it. In the present review we have 
no issue with this question. All that we require to say is that 
philosophic minds who want their discussions in non-academic 
terminology can find them here, and whether they get the whole 
truth or not in the book and views expressed in it they will not 
fail to find it stimulating and instructive, and this to the highest 
degree. Pragmatism is conceived in antagonism to the unin- 
telligible jargon of the Kanto-Hegelian movement and in that 
respect it deserves applause. But it is easy to misconceive the 
motive of those systems, while reproaching their phraseology. 
We do need something that is intelligible and with which to solve 
practical problems, but it will not be gotten by expressing nausea 
for the “ transcendental ” and rushing madly into the arms of the 
present and evanescent moment. 





